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Wuen the new Earth in the primeval time, 

First bloomed in beauty withits fruits and flowers ; 
When tiny songsters from the solemn groves, 

Poured forth, unseared, their harmonies to heaven ; 
Then, pure, though unrestrained, man trod the plains, 
And all were equal; save, where willing hearts 
Yielded to age or loveliness respect 

And unsought homage. Then, each family lived 
Secure, and gathered from the bounteous fields, 

The summer’s wealth; or, from their flocks and herds 
Received warm raiment and nutritous food, 

While peace prevailed on every hill and dale. 


But, as the worldgrew old, and men increased, 
And circumstances changed, and broader lands 
Than what sufficed the patriarchal race, 

Were by the venturous tilled ; then daring Might 
(’er-ran the sunny regions of the South, 

And crushed the innocent dwellers to the dust 

As slaves or vassals. In the olden time, 

Vain conquerors traced their pedigree of gods, 
And priest-craft sanctified the foul deceit 

For selfish ends—till, in the lapse of years, 
Threatened with human thongsand heavenly wrath, 
The heathen trembled ‘neath a Tyrant’s frown. 


While, in these impious days, the juicy vine 
Unnerved the arm, and turned stern morals lax ; 
Swarmed from the gelid mountains of the north, 

A numerous host, that rougher rule began ; 

And sceptred Kings, “ The Lord’s annointed,” claimed 
To reign by right divine: and barons swore 
Allegiance to the Crown. In savage strength 

They trampled on the nations. Lust of power 

By merciless fraud usurped barbaric sway, 

And gave that fraud the specious name of law; - 
Till ponderous tomes, the record of their crimee, 
Cambered the ermine, aud confused the sage. 


The mighty pressure of the ignorant past, 

For weary ages paralyzed the mind ; 

And man, like lands he tilled, er beasts that browse, 

Was bought and sold ; and, if he murmured, scourged. 

Rather than dare be free, the million clung 

To cruel bondage; rather than assert 

Their natural rights, they hugged their chains and 
starved, 

Or shed their blood at mad Ambition’s eall, 

Nor asked the cause. The fear of innovation, 

(The vainest fear that e’er possessed the heart,) 

Stronger than bolts or bars, enthralled alike 

The overbearing lord and humble serf; 

Then blessed Truth and Freedom were declared, 

The enemies of Heaven. 


But, in these early days, 
There lived among the subjugated herd, 
Men, whose perception of their groaning wrongs, 
And glorious struggle to enforce redress, 
Attest they were not common men. They liv: d 
Fath, in his day, a century too soon,. 
But notin vain; though Superstition feared 
To hear the truth, and Ignorance stvod amazed, 
And timid slaves in gnawing fetters shook 
Their teachings spread, and fortified the heart 
To combat error worshipped by the world. 
Now Truth is mightier than a despot’s law, 
More conquering thmn his legions armed in mail! 
And link by link, the rivets on the limbs 
Arefalling fast, and man shall tread the Earth, 
Yielding allegiance to his God alone! 


Thou proud example in dear Freedom’s cause, 
Starof the West! Free as the wind or wave! 
Thou spurnest all hereditary claims, 
All royal mumeries and unjust entails. 
Blaze in the firmament of glory —blaze 
A guiding light, to lead the Eastern sphere 
To truth sublime, and dignify the world! 
Inages past, Republics may have stood 
A few brief years—none founded like thine own— 
And hence they fell. Within thy limits, stands 
The firmest fabric wrought by mortal wit: 
And still shall stand, when thrones are overturned, 
Aud priests and lords who prop the rotten pile, 
Are crumbled ‘neath the ruin and forgot. 
Sonnet. 

BY ANNE C. LYNCH. 

0 Tuou, who once on earth, beneath the weight 
Of our mortality didst live and move, 

The incarnation of profoundest love ; 

Who on the eross that love didst consummate, 
Whose deep and ample fullness could embrace 
The poorest, meanest of our fallen race, 

How shall we e’er that boundless debt repay ? 

By long, loud prayers, in gorgeous temples said? 
By rich oblations on thine altars laid? 

Ahno! not thus thou didst appoint the way ; 
When thou wast bowed our human wo beneath, 
Then a sa legacy didst thou bequeath 

Earth’s sorrowing children to our ministry ; 

And as we do to them we do to Thee. 
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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 








For the Harbinger. 
The Religious Character of Fourier. 

An Avpress delivered before the Parrapetrnia Union oF 
Associationits, April 7, 1948, by Rey. E. A. Forp. 
Brethren of the Union: 

The age we live in is an extraordinary one. The ev- 
idence of this is so striking that the observation is al- 
ready trite. In all departments of human affairs there 
is change, there is movement. Every one in his own 
sphere sees things working themselves forward in vari- 
ous ways, which escape all but the professional eye, 
at the same time that, on wider fields, the tendency ex- 

| hibits itself so strikingly as to arrest the attention of the 
| least observing. Sometimes this movement is as the 
healthful motion which the atmosphere takes on in the 





breeze, and sometimes, as its fury in the desolating. 
uprooting, whirlwind. ‘To point out the changes which 
are actually taking place in the religious, the meral, 
the civil, the scientific departments of human action, 
would only be carrying the mind of my audience over 


a beaten track. I will, theretore, suppose them known 


and proceed to abserve that these multifarious changes | penetration as a philosopher, but indeed no object of re- | not give over. 
spect to those who estimate a man by his goodness, and | maintained that there was a right wey. 


are bound together by acertain unity. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1948, 


which the general mind began to experience about the 


middle of the last century. 
it was science. 
a sound theology derived fromthe Bible. In govern- 
ment, it was @ sound science of politics. In that depart- 
ment of action which we have chosen to ourselves as 
those who feel, as'‘they suppose,a holy impulse towards 
the social good of the race,it was a true science of social 
order. We are assembled to commemorate the birth- 
day of one who was made the medium to us of this 
benefit, by that Providence, as we trust, which rules in 
| all the affairs of men, and whose it is, to give direction 
as well as impulse. We celebrate the birth day of 
Caartes Pourter, born on the 7th ‘of April, 1772,a 
native of France, but to be made hereafter by univer- 
sal adoption, it may be hoped, a citizen of the world. 





| But there may be an impure medium of a pure thing, | own dark periods. 


j . = 
| as watePis brought to our doors through lead. Since 


| there is @ very general impression abroad, that Fourier 
is to be regarded in this light, as one gifted with great 


It was sound principles ; 
In religion it was the science of faith, 
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sublime about it to every sympathizing mind. 1 refer 
not to the years spent in Paris, to secure the notice of 
journals and reviews, and spent without success. For 
what effect could mere neglect have upon his stead- 
fastness after his glorious discovery had been made? 
It stood before his mental view in the light of its own 
principles, rising, like a palace of the heavens, all ra- 
diant with the splendors of truth itself, and what if 
men did not see it? It only proved that they had not 
the eye which had been opened in him. He was no 
more moved, therefore, in point of perseverance (thougit 
doubtless this coldness affected him in other respects) 
than one gifted with good sight, in a city of the blind, 
would care for jeers upon his alleged faculty of vision. 
No; the thing to be admired in Fourier is, that he 
should have held to his noble purpose, through his 
In his greatest perplexity he never 
let go his problem. it could be re- 
solved, when it seemed most unmanageable. Baffled 
' often, he still retarned to it ; reduced to despair he did 
He lost his way at times, but still 
Now, what 


He insisted that 





This unity is pretty generally acknowledged, as re- | his goodness by his religion, I wish, on the present oc- | was it held his understanding thus to one point? If 


That the fetters of a false re- 
ligion are shaken off here and there, and that the tel- 
egraph is extending its wires from station to station, 
over our own and other lands, are facts which the eye 
of Philosophy sees at a glance to be operating towards 
one result. 


spects end or tendency. 


But these changes have also unity of origin,—and 
this perhaps is not so generally reflected on. The 
era of this unusual progress would be found, if looked 

| for, to lie somewhere about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. There, the one great cause of this spectacle be- 
gan its operation. 
cause? In answer to this question, a sound philosophy 
would say to us: Regard all external events, and con- 
sequently all changes in human aflairs—as effects 
springing from the mind—look therefore only in the 
region of mind for the cause, and pursue your research- 
es into its nature then, if you would have them suc- 
cessful. 

Coming to study this extraordinary phenomenon of 
movement under this caution, we discover in it asan 
even thing, a positive and a negative. The negative 
ie Tuis. that every where there is a casting off of old 

| errors and prejudices. There is an unbinding influ- 
ence at work in all opinion. The dogmas of estab- 
lished creeds are either thrown off, or if still worn, they 
are like ropes grown rotten by time, that have lost 
their stringent force ; they have not as yet given way, 
but they will burst with a little effort, and what is tree 
in religion is true all the way downwards. Multifari- 
ous falsehoods have been as so many fetters to human- 
ity ; their removal is the indispensable preparation to 
progress, and so its negative side. 

Its positive is the impulse by which it actually rises and 
goes forth from its imprisonment. This impulse it is 
which is the one cause, working every where, in the 
immense variety of effects we behold, or—to use the 
language of our own school—which is pivotal to all 
the indefinite movements, that attract our notice, in 
the social scene. 
| Let us briefly look into the nature of this unitary 
| 





impulse, and the conditions which it demands for ben- 
| eficent action, and we shall thereby approach the prop- 
| er subject of ourcommemoration. In this attempt let 
| us call in analogy to our aid. We are speaking of 
| movement originating from impulse in moral things ; 
let us see what physical movement and impulse may 
teach us. If a ball is to be driven by a stick, the im- 
| pulse is given by the blow, and in the blow we distin- 

guish the ictus itself, or force, and its direction. Ac- 
oe to these, will be the movement that results. 
Now there is both force and direction in the remarka- 
| ble moral impulse we are considering. We cannot be 
slow in determining wherein the former consists ; it is 
to be found in the better desires and affections which 
are experienced in the general mind ; it is the longing 
for better religion, the longing for better government, 
the longing for better social order, for better education, 
for a better state of the poor as to physical comforts. 
In a word? it is the humanitary sentiment—a state of 
the feelings. But what is the correspondent of direc- 
tion? The answer is of high importance ; it is the in- 
tellectual views, the science which guides, or should 
guide all the impulses of feeling, for this is an eternal 








truth, that right action comes from good affections, no} 
alone, but guided by right principles ; from a good state 
of the will in conjunction with an enlightened state of 
the understanding. This is a truth, because man’s 
whole nature is comprehended in these two faculties, 
| The state of the understanding, the intellectual views, 
the science, of the man,is that which gonditions his 
| tendencies to reform, and determines their character. 
If the former are false, his action will be mischievous, 
| notwithstanding the latter are good. 
Hence it is that in fact reform works often times in 
the most opposite directions, and as often for evil, it is to | 





like a madman, escaped from his cell. 


Where shall we look for that fens of Fourier is manifest, “ from his earliest youth.” 


jcasion, to set torth his claims to the character of a 
good and religious man, as well as a profound one. 
In doing so, 1 shall simply deliver to you impressions 
| which have been made on my own mind by a very 
limited acquaintance with what has been written by 
and concerning him. 

I do not know how aclaim of this kind can be bet- 
ter established; in any one’s favor, than by showing 
that he had for the undoubted aim of his life, some 
specific good to his race, and that he pursued this end 
from religious principle. Now the good end in the 





I quote a passage from his biography, —* the great ob- 
ject of his ambition had been to discover the means of 
introducing truth, honesty and economy in commercial 
operations. Being himself engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, his natural love of truth and obstinate adherence 
to equity were daily and hourly thwarted by the com- 
mon practices of his profession. His predominent 
passion being constantly irritated, left him no respite 
from the task he had undertaken, notwithstanding the 
endless difficulties he encountered. Something or 
othet “Mie ¢y oeeurred to give him new courage in 
continuing the arduous task, which had been several 
times well nigh abandoned, in the despondency of im- 
possibility. Besides the every day practice of lying 
and cheating in trade, there were certain anomalies 
which made an indelible impression on his memory. 
We have already mentioned the impression left on his 
mind by the injustice of being punished for speaking 
the truth in his father’s shop, while he was only an in- 
fant. Another fact which had a powerful influence in 
directing his thoughts, happened when he was about 
eighteen yearsof age. Shortly after leaving schoo! he 
was allowed to visit Paris. It was in the year 1790, 
and his first visit to the capital. The things which at- 
tracted his attention the most were the Boulevards, the 
public monuments, the general style of building, and 
the excessive dearness of all the necessaries of life. 
One circumstance in particular seemed a most reyolt- 
ing instance of mercantile extortion : being exceeding- 
ly fond of fruit, he was obliged to pay seven pence for 
one apple, of a particular sort, which he had often pur- 
chased at the rate of three farthings a dozen in the 
country. This instance of a simple commodity like 
fruit, being augmented to one hundred and twelve 
times its original value, seemed to him an almost in- 
credible anomaly. From that period to 1799, a lapse 
of nine years, he labored incessantly to accomplish his 
favorite project, but all his efforts were inadequate to 
the task ; the more he advanced in science and a true 
knowledge of the world, the more his hopes were 
chilled by the deep shadow of impossibility. Despair 
of success, however, did not quench his thirst for sci- 
ence in general; and, as we have already stated, he 
was again induced to resume his favorite meditation by 
the painful idea of monopoly, forcing the people to 
starve while an abundance of provision was exposed 
to rot in the sordid clutch of private speculation.” The 
circumstance here referred to is the fact, that the house 
in which Fourier was employed, had hoarded an im- 
mense quantity of rice, in the hope of larger profits, 
until it spoiled. Fourier was one of those engaged in 
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that faculty is secondary in our human constitution, 
and acts only as it is prompted, we must look for the 
cause of this tenacity to the will. We find it there, 
his biography assures us, in his love of human welfare. 
He had fixed his heart on doing good to those whe 
were suffering under the action of fraud and injustice, 
and those still more who were suffering by inflicting 
them. This interest of the heart it was, which in- 
fused itself into the intellect, and nerved it for its dark 
and toilsome labors. Let us allow it, then, Fourier 
was substantially a benevolent man. 

But benevolence is a quality that may be guaged. 
It is not the same in him who removes a splinter from 
his neighbor's foot, and in him who compasses the good 
of a nation, in some high post of government. It is 
not the same, where it requires occasions to rouse it, as 
when it acts spontaneously and by system during @ 
life time. We may take its measure in any given 
case by considering the number of fhose on whom it 
desires to act, the magnitude of the wrongs it seeks 
to redress, and the rights it would secure, the perma- 
nence of its effects, the steadiness of its aim, the la- 
bor it undergoes, the difficulties it surmounts. By the 
more important of these tokens, Four «r must be ac- 
knowledged to stand before even the i!\ustrious How- 
ard ; not indeed in oneness of aim and undaunted per- 
severance, though he equals him there; not in in- 
cessant bodily activity, for his toil was intellec- 
tual; not in the generous risk of life and expen- 
diture of fortune ; to this he was not called ; but 
in the nature of his end, and the means whereby he 
proposed to attain it. For surely the benevolence 
which takes in all the social interests of man, is wider 
than that which compasses only one of them. The 
benevolence which aims at the moral virtues is higher 
than that which seeks the relief of bodily wretched- 
ness, which would remove fraud, lying, oppression and 
cruelty, than that which abolishes the last only. Se 
again,it must be conceded that Howard's philanthropy, 
all noble as it was, was of the temporary and super- 
ficial kind. It dealt with evils in the branch, not the 
| root, and left the fountain streaming while it sought te 
drain off its waters. Fourier, on the other hand, goes 
| to the causes of social misery, so far as they lie in the 
mul-organization of society, and applies the remedy 
where it may be applied once for all. Moreover, it 
was as long in its prospective operation, as it was wide 
in its scope, and deep in its explorations. If it shall 
take effect, it will extend with mighty influences 
through generation after generation, on our globe. 
Without doubt, in the endless progress, which heman 
affairs are to have, even Fourier’s discoveries will 
merge themselves hereafter, in higher ones ; but this 
will be, only when the like shall have betided New- 
ton’s discoveries in Astronomy. Soon, we will hope 
very soon, the social science of Fourier will blaze up- 
on the night of the world, like the beacon to the ship 
that glides along by the foot of its tower, but humanity 
shall voyage a long stretch of ages, directed, consoled 
and cheered by its light before it shall sink beneath the 
verge of the horizon, and the eye cease to turn in that 
direction. 

Bat now, was this benevolence in Fourier, a good- 


ae 


carrying it out from the store house by night and east- | ness that made no acknowledgment of God, of a fu- 


ing it intothe sea. Seeresy was advisable in the op- 


eration, from the fact that multitudes were suffering at 


the time under an exceeding scarcity of provisions 


This appeared to Fourier’s mind in the light of a crime fact in his tife. 


ture life of revelation, of Christianity, or was it reli- 
gious in its character? Let this question be answered 
by his writings, by the scheme he proposed, and by a 
A very smal! acquaintance with his 


against humanity, and again embarked him in his for- | works will enable any one ey, with perfect confi- 
mer speculation. He persevered under the impulse of | dence, that his seheme of society is not an irreligious 


of these feelings through long years of research, then 
again through long years of obscurity and vain endeay- 


one. His gniding principles are indeed derived from 
nature, but from nature studied as proceeding from a 


or to attract public notice to his principles, and died | creator, and bearing, therefore, in every one of its de- 


| 


under the first omens of success, at the age of 65. | partments and objects His image. 


He who studies 


Now here, plainly, is a benevolent aim at the good of ' nature under this view of it, studies the Divine and In- 
mankind, existing first as a demi desire, which does | finite Being himself. Accordingly, we find in the 
be feared, as good. Sometimes indeed it may be com- | not know which road to take towards tts object, yet is | compendious view which Fourier has given of the new 
pared to a man restored to liberty, but sometimes | always looking out for one, and which, next having | order of society, chapters with such titles as these. 
again it is like a fool left to himself; and sometimes | found it, toils with indefatigable industry to open and |“ Determination of the Divine plan,” “ The Immortali- 
demonstrate it tor the benefit of others. The tenacity | ty of the Soul,” “ Confirmation drawn from the Sacred 
We see then what was wanting under that impulse | with which Fourier held his noble purpose has the moral | Scriptures,” “ Exrors in their Interpretation,” “Want of 
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skill in the application of their precepts.” And every | scious of his own shame, and the sorrow of his honest 
where, where he toucheson religion, you will find him | parents,looks down upon the innocent face ofa late born 


d striki d 1 1- | brother, and says, “Once was there benediction on my 
saying what is new and striking, and generally an ad |g and prayers upon my pathway; but I have was- 


wance on former opinions. You will come across high | ted my life, and brought disgrace upon my name. O, 
> { ° ° 
views of the divine agency, noble vindications of the | my brother, follow not in my footsteps! redeem my 


: ine s by your virtues; I give place—take thou the 
divine goodness from ideas too comin only entertained | errors DY ; ; | 
a ; y llead;” so should stand the United States before Re- 


derogatory to it; in a word, sentimests that could | publican France, before Republican Europe, to-day. 
seareely be expected to emanate except from a religious | We have forfeited our birthright. 
mind. _ One proof, that we are not worthy to set ourselves 


As to the scheme itself, its very starting point ' 
ia, that there is a divine order for society as well as | Up asan example, or to perform sacramental rites to the 
: |new republic, is the spirit with which this glorious 


for nature, and that God will bring it about when men triumph of liberty is received. While all Christendom 
will consent to co-operate with Him. Fourier says | j, glowing with enthusiasm, how comparatively tame 
expressly that religion is essential to society. He we are! Where are the bonfires and ringing of bells, 
wisits the atheistic scheme of Owen with unsparing | where the procession and mass meetings of the people, 
3 “] * is his strong language | where the prompt action of cities and towns in their 
Geademaation. ener Soren S * | municipal capacity, the resolutions of sovereign States, 
“toa rupture with God,” and he avers that this fea- | the hearty congratulations of Congress? What an 
tare alone will insure its failure. Clearly, then, Fou- | undertone of doubt pervades the public press! Pardon 
wie? was a religious man, in some sense of the word. | me for this intrusion upon more solemn associations, if 
ek pies all. wes his religiousness that of the | in illustration ot the mode in which this new aay of 
1, after all, was not this relig | freedom has been welcomed by too large a portion of 
philosopher? Yes, we reply, it was. 


Fourier's WAS | the influential people of this land, I quote the saying | 
gota mind which could be satisfied with any views of of a witty novelist :—‘Master, the day is breaking. ’ 
Is it not a fact, 


the Creator which he found contradicted in His works. | “Let it break—it owes me nothing.” 
Bat if ked. whether his philosophy was one | that ina vast number of minds, the first thought, the 

ere ert oer ete last thought, in regard to this revolution, has been— 
which rejected Christianity, denied the inspiration of | How will i: allect ue ta cur beckaeen¢? What are 
the Scriptures, and proceeded in contempt of them, by | its influences on cotton, on commerce, on manufactur- 
is own inductions to a religious faith, vhe reply will be, | ers, on capital ?” Let there be no indiscriminate, no ex- 
that it was not. In the chapters whose titles have aggerated criticism; for, undeniably, this is a most im- | 


; i portant view, and the very interest now felt and mani- 
been cited, lie impliedly recognizes the Bible as the | tected in practical affairs marks a progress in our race. 
foundation of religious faith. He speaks of our Lord | But on the other hand, where the oppressed and de- 
asa Divine Being, according to the views then and | graded multitudes, pale, haggard, bent double with | 
gill in vogue with the greatest part of the Christian | toil, and faint with famine, are swarming out from cel- | 
rogue > . B Ste | ° ‘ . 

ae ; B s I lars, lurking-holes, dens of misery, gloomy work-shops, 
world. [i any will say that Fourier, in such portions | hoping that their time had at last come for freedom to 
of his works, resorts to the Bible only as a prop of his | breathe the air, and see the sky, and stand erect in the 
plan, and that he argues from it with that smooth- | dignity of manhood, it is mean, rm asim a to be 
; Sint 1. shi cl > reactive i this great 
feced deference to the general opinion w its favor, chiefly anxious as to the reactive influence of this g 


- 1 struggle upon our finances. Can we not bear cheerfully 
which was practised by Hume, they forget the attested | oven a severe pecuniary loss, where tens of thousands 
mature of the man; his abhorrence of deceit, and of 


of our fellows are willing to sacrifice their lives, their 
all covering up, and his love of sincerity, so extreme 


all, for humanity ? 
’ A . é = bad 
that it made him almost a hermit in the cities of Ly- What does France, Europe owe us, is doubtless a 
ens and Paris 














momentous question ; but is it secondary to another, | 
jeven this: “What doweowe them?” ‘The spirit ot | 


the point we are considering is this. . valu er What, 
ed charged him with “ materialism.” | then, is our duty in this great crisis of modern affairs? 
= ee . | It is summed up in three words :—Recognition, Sym- 

reply answers the charge in his last work, by stating pathy, Co-operation. 
the fact that he was imprisoned, in his native city, dur- 1. Recognition. We are bound, as reverers of Prov- 
img the French Revolution, for refusing to renounce his | idence, as brethren of our fellow-men clearly to com- 
faith in the Gospel. He also says that this same | prehend the character of this revolution. Its charac- 
eharge of materialism made its appearance in 1535. Se ee tn aalrte - oe. 
He denies it, and shows how it arose from the pervert- hide the full cae Akw nights since, Steed. in oon- 
ed views of those from whom it emanated. versation with a most intelligent, honorable gentleman 
Yet [ ourier passes generally fora skeptic, an unbe- | of the legal profession, the bold assertion, “ This is a 
Gever in Christianity, a materialist, an epicurean phi- 


revolution of the red cockade”—meaning by that phrase 

wy dente ia te tn the thes of tae that it wasan outbreak of the sans culottes, maddened 
lowopher. ilow s > face ose 
testimonies to the contrary? First, though a believer 


A newspaper | our rights, but to value yet higher our puriss.’ 


Fourier in 




































with destructive rage, anda thirst for plunder and 
blood. 
im Christianity, he did not accede to the particular | in the whole movement, it is, that this is a peaceful up- 
faith of the country in which he lived, and bigotry at- rising of a whole people disciplined to wisdom by terrible 
: experience and calmly resolved to conserve what is good 
tached to him the ill name it always gives to those who and constract beter cendicieaned i> fir oh maa! Net- 
@iwent from her. Again, he had a very bad opinion | jng is more suprising than the sublime mercy of the abus- 
@t the practical religion of his day, and expressed it | ed multitudes,their abstinence from violence, their regard 
without disguise. The spirit of religious intolerance | for property, their earnest claim for established order. 
: . In fact, this movement is not a Revolution, in the usual 
e@ace roused against h’m, by those causes found ample | ce of the word—it is a Reform. To some degree, 
@pporiunity of misrepresentation in the unguarded in- | this is acknowledged ; but even the papers which have 
weetive he very frequently employs. Fourier had a | confessed that this movement was a Social, rather than 
most terrible power of sarcasm. When he had caught | * Political one; do not seem to feel the full signifi- 
es ; cance of their words. The movement in France is an 
an error doing mischief to the world, under specious aspiration and effort after Socta REFoRM ; and there- 
pretences of religion or benevolence, he scourges it actu- | by isa New Era in the world’s history opened. The 
ally to death, without stripping off its assumed habili- | cry in Italy and Germany after Constitutional Govern- 
menis, calling it all the while “ Theology,” or “ Mor- | ™ent, Free Presses, Ke., 18 @ Continuation, in some 
ality.’ What more easy, than from such passages, to auth; a Gas euenges WEEE Gee declaration of indepen- 
: ; ; dence and our constitution have given to Europe ; but 
eal] him the enemy of both? This has been done, | (his demand of the French Republic for “ Worx anp 
and the lie has flown abroad widely. But we have | Waces,” is far, far in advance of any principles ex- 
comfort from the Eastern Proverb, which says: “ A pressed in the political institutions of this republic. 
fie has no feet.’ In this instance, it will soon appear, _ “ ee ond here, and 8 reas 
ommences. e war between Monarch and Nobles, 
we doubt not, that though it has wings they are those | between the Feudal Aristocracy and the Middling 
of the flying fish, destined soon to dry under the beams | classes,—is over. We have reached the very centre 
of truth, when it will drop from the air and light of | "°W- 
Geaven, back again to the dark, gross element from between the Third Estate and the Fourth Estate ; be- 
which it rose. 
lt is enough to have vindicated Fourier from an un- 
jost charge. It is not necessary to claim for him, on 
the other hand, any exalted piety. 


between the power of combined capitalists, and the 
power of the co-operative producers. Only when we 
clearly look this fact in the face, do we recognize the 
character of the Three Days of Februnry, 1848. If 
the person of Louis Philippe were enthroned Com- 
merce and Money. 


His religion, in fact, 
was predominently of the intellect and the reason, for 
such was his. genius; much less need it be asserted 
that he was always successful in his religious conclu- | merchants. 


gions. nthe contrary, I would say, if it becomes me 


to industry and trade. 





moment men admit as a conviction to be acted upon, 


"The tact in his life alluded to as having a bearing on | Christendom should prompt us to seta high price on falled ; that the thin crust of conventional proprieties 


Now, if one fact is more clesz,than another, | 


Now comes the question of balance of power 


tween the Middling Classes and the Working men ; 


He was the King of the kings of 
this age, the bankers, the large manufacturers, the 
The chief claim of his administration to 
respect is, that under it, a new impulse has been given 
The credit of this is chiefly 


THE HARBINGER, 






when the dawn of this Transition Age is broken ». 
us, let us not pull down our curtains, and turn Over 
our couch of sluggish conventionalism. Frie 
to the Banker-King of France alone is it said 
by the shades of departed tyrannies, “ How are y, 
fallen, and become like one ofus!” But within ey 
man’s glittering palace of worldly pride, and ste ty 
tious foliy, and mercenary self-indulgence, there “ea 
forth a hand, that writes upon its walls, « ae 
weighed in the balance, and found wanting” 
judgment of Providence, to-day, is not againg 
nor classes ; but against the all-pervading vice of Mam. 
mon Worship. Not by violence, conflict, destrie ~ 
can THE work be done, to which this generation 
summoned: but by calm, wise, efficient concert of 
tion. The work of to-day is the elevation of the Pro, 
ducers to all the privileges of social life—to culture 
opportunities of labor—the possession of property_, 
cial position. 

Brethren, well am I aware that the tone of these p 
marks is solemn even to sternness. God knows, thy, 
for one, I feel only shame in the contrast of our»... 
tion, asa people with that of France. There, wit 
heaps of antiquated corruptions crushing the new 
public to the earth, it is peacefully raising the imo 


that one of man’s fundamental rights is the right to 
labor, and to a just recompense for his labor, the dy- 
nasty of slaveholders is snapped and swept away for- 
ever. Such Humanity as this is genuine, thorough- 
going, vital. In every man it sees his manhood—re- 
veres his manhood—resolves to secure the conditions 
of its growth and perfection. 

And, again, with the attitude and tone of peace, 
with which these claims of humanity are urged, should 
we sympathize. Fears are expressed of anarchy, 
stocks fall, trade is paralyzed, capital draws in its cir- 
culations. Thereby comes the only danger to be 
dreaded. Dreaded internally, I mean ; for it is possi- 
ble that Absolutism, from its icy throne in the far north- 
east, may roil down its avalanches, and spread out its 
glaciers, over the bloom and verdure of this new 
spring ; and then indeed will come a war of extermi- 
nation, never to be ended till Absolucism disappears 
like a polar night before the sun. But the only real 
danger in this great reform is fear, the fear of the cul- 
tivated, the good, the rich, the influential. The poor 
do not wish war ; the vast crowds of the care-worn, 
half famished, half naked “‘masses” of Europe long for 
peacefulwork. With tearful eyes, they have eaten so 
long the bitter bread of penury—teeling that they were | downfallen to honor; here, with every Opportunity ., 
crushed under a vast machine of power, which tore | unlimited prosperity to all, the United States are build 
them limb from limb,and licked them up like dust as | ing a throne of conquest on a groaning Pyramid of 1), 
it swept onward, that now, when only a gleam of hope | oppressed. Shame on us! shame! One most toys), 
breaks in upon them, they are as exultant and eager as | ing incident of the three days, we may well take 1) 
children. What the people long for to-day is leaders, | heart. The crowd found in the palace a statye 
wise, large-hearted, practical leaders, whocomprehend- | Christ. “ Brethren,” said a young student of the Poly. 
ing their trials,can point the way through the wilder- | technique, “ here is the Master of us all.” They bors 
ness, toa better future. ‘Nothing is so profoundly af- | that white figure through the dense masses of the my. 
fecting to one who has a heart, as the patience, the al- | titude, which opened its files before it, to the church , 
most infinite patience of the people. ‘They wait! Oh | the Magdeline. So, within the very heart of this », 
ye experienced, shrewd, well-informed, refined, wealthy | tion, stands the image of Divine Love, of heave 
will ye tell them how to spare you from injustice, while | fraternity ; let us bear it before us to our temple Of pen. 
doing justice to themselves? If you cannot tell them, | itence. (Cheers.) 
alas for usall! They will kneel to you, and kiss your rr 
hands, yea, the very hem of your garments, if ye will 
but show them the peaceful way to a true Common- 5: ae ‘ 
wealth. We should profoundly, cordially, unreserved- The following article is trom the Courier and §,. 
ly, hopefully, sympathize with the Provisional Govern- | quirer of Friday, April 14th. It is of course fuji 


ment, with the people of France, in their effort to bind | 46 most absurd and wilful errors > but the great Pye 


all classes together by the living ties of mutual useful- | ; . : 
nes. it records is worthy of note. The Express, too, » 


And now suppose that the very next arrival should perceive, which has heretofore not been able to find 


bring us news that this grandest, most difficult experi- | any AssoctaTionism in the late French movemer: 
ment which a nation was ever called to make, had | 


nds, Noy 





No Longer an Abstraction. 


copies a greater part of this manifesto. We comme 
the extract also to our little friend the Transeny: 
which has worked in vain to find any Fourierisy » 
France, although it declares the Fourierites are dow; 





had failen into this seething crater of many opinions, | 
many interests, many wants ; that peaceful reform was 
lost in destructive revolution. Should we sympathize 
any the less with the much-tried nation? Nay! all | jnnense mischief : 

the more. Noble impulses are working in her. e- 

neath her turbulence and extravagance of manner, in There are few things for which the mass of nx 
magnanimity of heart. vue friendship between mas | have more contempt than for what they term abstra:. 
and man is, amidst errors, and even crimes, to see the | “ons ; and they apply that name to everything 9 
which they do not see the immediate, practical, paly- 








vital good still struggling in the soul; true friendship it ' 
between nations is unfaltering trust in each other's es- | ble utility. Mr. Calhoun is universally styled anu- 
sential virtues. And if, to-morrow, we should hear of stractionist, because he insists upon certain viewsd 
another Reign of Terrorin Paris,—none the less, but | the Constitution, of which the application to pas; 
all the more, should we do justice by discriminating, | €V€D'S !5 not alwaysclear Virginia is famous fori 
honorable sympathy to the sublime purpose, manifested | abstractions, some of which, certainly, are absu 
in the present movement to raise up every man to true |€nough. But contempt for abstractions is carried w 
manhood, to unite all men in true brotherhood. But | far, when it embraces principles which are of pemi- 
great as is the effort to be made, it is disloyal to France, | !€nt importance, even when they have no immeday 
to doubt of her success. Heaven bless her leaders, her | reference to things and events of the day. Mr. (i 
people, with triumph. houn once said, very justly and very forcibly, in mix 
3. And how shall we add acts to our sympathy? how | De this point, that the Constituticn itself {s ar o 
shall we co-operate in this great effort of Christendom straction—that Republicanism isan abstraction, wis 

| to make itse!f Christian? Doesit not seem to you as considered simply in reference to some fact or meas 


| if, when the congratulations of the Congress of the of minor importance. All truth, in fact, is absin: 

| United States is offered to France, the earnest and ee oe — practical. All science is abstne 
eloquent Lamartine would be justified in saying, “Take | 2” ee first be learned as an abstraction, before t 
home your barren professions! we spurn the congrat- | ©?” © ; ~ wed practical use. Everything tha: 4 
ulations of a Nation of Republican Slaveholders! Ye paoue > cretore, rests upon something thet sé 
hypocrites, of whom Christendom is sick, go hence! a aces ~ i and useful, must bein» 
Cleanse first your garments foul with the gore and Pri she oe oe —— are always abstne 
tears of your oppressed fellow-countrymen, then come “te ste he J d oF Ge | rst learned as abstraction 
again, and ye shall hear our acknowledgment of your hi en . — ri y them to the particularcas 
tardy justice.’ But whata farce is it for us to pretend | @t M4Y oa etorehim. A knowledge of the pes 
to offer France the testimonial of our respect, while ciples of ¢ ws of mechanics, of optics, Sas 
we are fighting to extend the domains of slaveholding tial to er oe practice the arts which gre 
usurpation, and her first act has been to emancipate | °U* of thei. athematics are pure abstractions; 
her colonies! Do you remember to have read, in the | "° pacer aa, them, and attempt even tom 
history of the awful days of September, in the first ~ a ae of his own farm yard. 
revolution, that prominent amidst those human butch- | | ar es, in the natural order, ae oF 
ers, towered a gigantic black, his bare chest spotted | “°° efore their application. A machine cannot 
with blood, always a streaming head in the one hand, —_—— _ its mechanism is understood. Airs 
and a sword inthe other, always shouting for fresh ara of men never even recegnize a principe # 
victims? Does not that apalling form appear as a sym- | © ro or important, until startled by some appl 
bol of the black race taking vengeance on their white | U0" ©! *- are might have been deemei# 
oppressors? At the very pillow of this rlation, pros- a orever, if thunderbolts had not shatter 
trate as she lies in her drunken dream of conquest, | '°W°TS #"4 terrified the world. So of unsound prov 
stands that hideous phantom. Let not, in the name of ples ” pores and social SORERERT 5 while they . 
humanity, let not the hour of the slave’s redemption — merely re principles, of which no direct 
be delayed ; else to us also may come those words of fe Sar te seen, and from which BO instant dang * 
doom, that rung the knell of the Bourbon’s, “ Too Whe _ h ey are deemed abstractions, and eo dismis” 
late.” Now, if ever, should every one who loves this hen the thunderbolt comes, which had its birth 
nation, even in her crimes, consecrate himself anew drew its power from them, then men are stariled 
to the work of doing justice, first of all to the slave. ee the more so because they are also 
Till that is done, it is utter folly and madness for us to wil we th They knew nothing of the causes, a 
hope to follow in the path whereinto Europe is pressing they ten =_ effects. They feel the blow, bet - 
onward. And yet, what is this very State of Massachu- | 20 Wat produced it, or how it may in future be ¥*" 


ed off. 








to express an individual opinion, that both in religion | ue to his ablest minister, Casimir Perier, Let the setts about todo, very possibly,very probably? To barter We have oft sked : * sataae aotht 
and in moral science his opinions are often negatively, | monarch have the praise, however, of having followed | away the remnant of her honor for the poor chance of a Joctrine of an rm oe aa 
and often positively false ; and that, while there is no | the lead of a wise and able counsellor. But Louis| vice-Presidency, and raise to the chief place of power, | ‘ Pa ane te Ge ene 


mind adequate to their comprehension that might not 
derive profit from him in both departments, no one 
ean «fly take him for @ guide in either. 





But we do | accumulator ; and it was this intense selfishness that 


Philippe embodied what is worst as well as what is 
best in the mercantile and fiscal spirit of theage. He 
was mean as a pedlar, a shrewd speculator, a grasping 


of Socia.ism, of which this is but one of many bre 
es. But it has been accounted an abstraction. | 
Tribune has preached it month after month, ands 
after year ; but it has passed for an absurd whit 


among this professedly free people, the man who led 
our marauding bands in a war of slaveholding aggres- 
sion! First to tamper with the slave oligarchy for the 
end of advancing her own commeree, she is half-will- 


LE ae 


not hold him 


»@e an expositor of the Christian faith, 


sealed his fate. In his dethronement, the interest} ing to be the last sycophancy, bribed by her own mer- 


purposeless crotchet, a vagary, without substance’ “ 
semblance of reason, and very few have takeo ™ 


which he represented has received its summons also, 
and the sympathy felt in his downfall by the conserva- 
live classes, springs from the dark foreboding, that a 
similar judgement awaits the tyranny of commerce and 
of money everywhere. The question of to-day is 
that of distribution ; the problem of this generation is 
justice to the producers. In this Social character of 
the French movement, all who are not blind may see 
the downfall of anarchcial commerce and industrial 
feudalism, the commencemept of equitable exchange 
\ and co-operative labor. ‘To see this, is to recognize 
Ataspecial meeting of the American Anti-Slavery | the revolution now sweeping over Christendom. 
Society, to celebrate the abolition of slavery in the 2. Now, such a movement as this merits our most 
French colonies by the decree of the Provisional Goy- | cordidl sympathy—sympathy for its large humanity, its 
emmment of the new Republic, in the Melodeon, in peacefulness. The Provisional Government does not 
Boston, on Thursday April 6th. legislate for classes—it legislates for men. It is the first 
time in human history, thata government has aimed, 
Ou triend has asked us to baptise and stand spon- | as its first act, to satisfy the multitude of men with 
gors for the new bora republic of France ; but as he practical realities—instead of lulling them to sleep 
was speaking, did not our hearts sadly respond, “Were | and coaxing and cajoling them with phrases and pro- 
we but worthy! Dare we step forward to baptise it, | fessions, The demand for justice to in dis a guar- 
from ihe pure fountain of our nation’s early hopes? | antee of livelihood,—as the fundamental condition of 
For as we raised our hands with those crystal waters | justice in all higher relations, is the snanadl able char- 
to sign the cross upon the infants brow, would there | acteristic of this movement in France. B ; the adop- 
not drip from our fingers the blood of the slave? No! | tion of this principle of conduct, the ik led ‘. 
friends, onr position should be one of penitence. Asa ment of this res sibility beaishedi’ Garon 
s ponsibility, the Provisional Govern- 
prodiga! youth, grown prematurely old by excess, con- | ment have given the coup de grace to slavery ; for the 


or ateacher of morality, but only as the medium of a 
most noble discovery of prime importance to the 
wretched world in which we live. In this character 
we do accept him, do most cordially commend him to 
ethers, and rejoice in him as the gift of that Divine 
Providence, which he himself held ever in the pro- 


foundest and most practical veneration. 





Sketch of W. H. Channing's Speech, 





cenariness. ‘T'o co-operate with France, with Europe, 
with Christendom, to-day, isto resolve to redeem this 
nation from her shameful career of duplicity and in- 
justice. One lesson the French people have taught us 
by this success, never to despair, and to seize ocea- 
sions. Who knows what opening may come, during 
this very year, that may enable us to settle the fate of 
slavery, once and forever—and that by moral means— 
the demonstration of popular will? Let us watch and 
be ready. 

But yet further may we work together with the re- 
formers of France and of Europe, by dethroning from 
its rule over this nation, the power of commerce and 
money. Here is the true work to which we are sum- 
moned. It is the intense love of gain, the intoxication 
of wealth, the insane mercenariness of our people, that 
has so long kept us back from fulfilling in deeds the 
bright ideal of this nation. All classes are corrupted ; 
each corrupts the other, Weare a peddling, huck- 
stering, overreaching, grasping race, individually and 
collectively. No justice has ever been done here to 
the producers,-—no justice will be done, until the very 
conscience of this nation is aroused, and its judgment 
convinced of the need of reform. We have have es- 
tablished here, by common consent, the aristocracy of 
wealth, and it dictates its laws to the press, the pulpit, 
and legislative halls. Now, when the crisis has come, 


pains to enquire further concerning it. The 9” 
that it could ever be of practical importance, has) 
scouted as ridiculous—and the idea that it © 
ever prove dangerous, to any interest, political °° 
or religious, has been deemed a bug-bear. The?" 
ciples of the system could not be of the slightes' 
sequence, because there was no possibilily of the 
application ! 

There is now achance for these impression ¥ 
corrected. The application has come. The light 
ning has struck. Socialism in France is see® © " 
something more than a mere abstraction. It has°* 
ed to be an empty system of speculation. B® 
longer a mere doctrine—an empty, purposeless, ra 
sential scheme. Its voices which have kept Fran 
turmoil, and which have been distinctly audible " . 
country, for some years past, are now seen t0 
from hydra-heads. It has life, and power, and™*) " 
infinite mischief. It perils the success of one ann 
the noblest works of modern times,—the establish 
of Republicanism in one of the oldest and grea'® 
the kingdoms of Europe. No one who examines . 
subject closely ean fail to see, that the most imm* 
danger which threatens the French Republic, 
from the Socialism which has acquired power ™ 
councils which are to give it shape. The Provisi 
Government has been forced to promise com 
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“Treen — ands. It has been compelled to decree 
ate with its dem It declares its intention to solve 


. all its theories. 
token Upon eT one « problem of labor ;” to guarantee to the 


Boston Meeting of Sympathy for the French. 
On Wednesday of last week a meeting to sympa- 
thize with the French Revolution was held in Boston 





rn Over ’ . ” . e 
On fruits of their labors ;” and it has establish- sag 
; Je the fru ; - 
ai mF Commission for that purpose, putting a well-known at the Tremont Temple,~the Hon. Josiah Quincey, 
w aa ; ialist, Louis Branc, at its head, and soliciting Jr., the Mayor, presiding. 
rithi Tt thoy oe yorkimen ” to become members of it. It has alrea-| By nomination, the following gentlemen wete chosen 
of D every jy begun t0 build workshops for persons out of em- Vice Presidents :—John W. James, Walter Channing, 
heen ~ Y -jent, and has undertaken in various ways, to give —— be ts - G. Howe; and also the ee 
“Tho and force to the projects and principles of the 3. C. P. Blanche essrs. J. T. Fisher, Marcus Morton, 
“ Thou a, form ~onl " - P. Blanchard, = Charles B. Fairbanks. 
ing.” Socialists. . committee of twelve to prepare resolutions were 
Zainst = jt seems questionable, moreover, whether the gov-| then chosen by nomination—namely : Elizur Wright, Jo- 
ce of Ma” [ emment can, in this career, stop short of conceding| seph Smith, Charles K. Whipple, Wm. L. Garrison, Wim. 
destrocie the full demands of Socialism, and putting into the) H. eae John M. Spear, Charles W. Denison, John 
onerati Yon, hands of its apostles the entire control of social and) 8. Dwight, enj. F, Hallet, Francis Jackson, Robert Ran- 
aenetar, ‘ jitical arrangements. The most influential members! toul, Jr., John Orvis. : 
of the a of the Provisional Government are not Socialists, and dita ea ae pr Sty the — resolu- 
to. e falsehood of their principles, and the » Logether wi e address appended :— 
to culture gee very clearly th . d of - ae oe Resolved, That as sons of those who rocked the cradle 
Operty. danger of their projects. But they have gone so far.! of American Liberty, we rejoice in the birth of European 
“* that retreat will be very difficult, though we hope not) Liberty. : 
of these impossible . They have been significantly threatened _ Resolved, That the European Liberty lately born in 
knows the with popular vengeance if they attempt it. The Dem-| France, has, thus far, every appearance of health, and of 
of our "DF cratic Pacifique, the special organ of the Association- being well rocked. s 
There Pra. ias, has reminded the government, in alluding to its! een That, while we acknowledge the right of 
the ne _ hesitation to push their schemes to the desired consum-_ settee ta ao? on ne ail a oe 
1g dome mation, that “ the people have not yet laid down their| 4¢ Meta oe a a 
Portunity 4) 2, an nS RS OOS WHRHNE, OF Nery | Resolved, That the earnest efforts of the French Pro- 
es are build gde, that if the government does not concede to the | visional Government to reconcile the right of property 
ramid of th. fullest extent, the demands of socialism, it will direct | with the still more sacred right to dive, deserve the praise 
Most touch, ii the forces which deluded ignorance, fanaticism and} of all who value either life or property. 
well tak : hunger can raise, against the government, and contend! | Resolved, That in the foreign policy announced by M. 
¥ or ts share of other men’s property, by fire and sword! Lamartine, we hail the sunrise of that national good feel- 
a statue of . the other hand, if the government goes on in ing which will lead to permanent and universal peace. 
of the Poly. And, on t ; Me - oo Resolved, That if the new republic should fall in the | 
They bors career of compliance with these demands, it is easy grave of financial ruin, it will not beher fault, but that of 
sof the mail. to see that the new republic will make a speedy and | the selfish monarchs who dug the grave. 
he chure) jsastrous wreck. The principles of these men are| Resolved, That the honesty and patriotism of the peo- 
t of this 7 ysound. ‘They proceed entirely upon false assump- | ple, and the wisdom, energy, an self-sacrificing economy 
of labia wons. And the attempt to put them in practice must, - gr Pm they have elected and may elect, are the 
7 1 pie . . . »of Fr: 2@ 
yolve the new government in dangér| ®°Pe OF *rance. 
miple of pes. JE of necessity, Invo! 8 Bry solve at we admire tsdom age. the 
PLE Of pen sod in ultimate ruin. r ke ‘olved, That we admire the wisdom and courage, the 
a unt deisdine. Ceanebeen. which ave Geeet<|. erity and magnanimity which have made liberty im- 
The ee , eS , o partial and suffrage universal throughout France and her 
ens the Republic in France, grows out of SoctaLtsM.! eolonies, 
We hope that the men whom accident has placed at) _ 
ier and fy. the helm, will have strength and wisdom to carry the | Prencumen, Friexps axp Brotuers :—From the city 
ourse ful! 9 noble ship through this critical emergency. W e have} which had the honor to strike the first blow in that Rev- 
. f meat confidence in some among them—in their sound | olution which made America Republican, we send you 
© great Foe ss 
e88, too, w yeople. We hope, therefore, for the best ; but, at the | oe rip te of _ hen ge in the “ye of 
, e,we cannot shut our eyes to the palpable, conflict and their forbearance in the hour of victory ; from 
able to fui “ a eh environ France from this ean i she the wisdom, fidelity, firmness and philanthropy of the Pro- 
1 movemer: rhe pag kit is ; k { eee 7 visional Government ; from its prompt abolition of the 
Ve ttt «doomed to wreck, it 1s upon this rock, anc among penalty of death for political offences; from its resolute 
fat BE the shoals that surround it, that she will strike. . | determination to keep inviolate the public faith and re- | 
Transeny: Here, then, Fourierism,thouch an abstraction ,is seen | store the public credit, well nigh ruined by the extrava- 
“ourierism : ag 0 be not empty, not objectless, not without both pow- | gance of a selfish monarch; from its courage in meeting 
tes are doar Ml” and danger. It has suddenly become a practical | the vital and difficult questions W hich press upon it, and | 
7 “MM ting. Its airy speculations have taken form and sub- | ftom ao ee of pea ae laid for the Na- 
cance. Its foggy schemes, which have hung so long | aoa ssembly, we confidently hope for a French Repub- 
eS a. 3 ~ | lie as solid and lasting as the Revolution was sudden and 
mass of me: fae overhead, unheeded, or heeded only to be despised, have | 6. vnlete. 
term abstre:. HAE couched the earth, and, like Antcous, have received | Ww 
verything [i werefrom gigantic and and destructive strength. 
ctical, palpe- The lesson is not without instruction. It shows that of the most powerful armies ever at the service of any | 
styled ana (ae principles, however abstract, are never without import-| King, or of the good humored, forbearing spirit with 



















Every-| whichit was achieved. We read in the history of your 


ance, because they are never without power. ‘ 1 " 
) P | three glorious days of February the impotence of armies 


‘tain views® ’, 
thing practical rests upon something abstract ; and it) 


on to passiag tn aulbinnt : : ; 

amous frie only by understanding in their abstract character the | °¢ Tefal as well as of phygeal resistanees es PON 
> are absui principles of any institution, or of any fact, that either | Though our country was the first to throw off the yoke 
is carried i Mm comes of the least importance. The principles of | of European monarchy, we have not the national vanity 
re of perm (Mm fourierism are unsound and false ; and they will, of| to claim that its revolution left nothing to desire, or that 
0 immedaxrecessity, therefore, always be dangerous, and prove | the republic which grew out of it has reached the limits 
y. Mr. (x) fidestructive in this country and throughout the world, Soo puoi. The opnicn is qpeming wang ™ 
ibly, in ri Mee well asin France. For years they were preached Ee Cae Ss CS Coven e people might wisely 
selt is an MR hat country, as they are now preached in this ; and_ have trusted themselves further than they did, and that 


because they produced no immediate results and led to| they might more safely have retained in their own hands 
















action, une , : . the elective power which now constitutes execntive patron- 
ct or messi: ME direct action, they were scouted as abstractions. | e—a cause of infinite jealousy if not of corruption. 
, is abstrec, fp Dut they were all the while making an impression up-| “Wee rejoice to hope that you will profit by our errors 
vce is abstrae, ME the public mind. Doctrines at once so attractive; and avoid especially the deplorable evil of not applying 
ion, before seed 80 plausible found speedily, adherents and disci-| the noble ideas of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity im. 
ything that sfM—p*s; and as no one took the trouble to expose their} partially to all classes of your population. The decrees of 
1g that iss wphistry, and point out the seeds of evil which they —_ I oe en eee to the abolition of 
aust bein x: MEE*volved, they became current and undisputed, and | ‘ince ane © at bs Sateen ane ao aa — es of 
thert doubted, truths. Thus watered by neglect,| rove p en eee epee Upon the working classes, 
ways abstre Me "*rore undoubted, t y negiect,| show that your three watchwords, and especially the last, 
s abstractions JY took deep root in the minds and hearts of that) are not empty ones. 
articularcass a ettion of the people to whom they were, and always! Inthe word Fraternity you have introdueed a new ele- 
ze of the pro: u,addressed. The poor, the ignorant, the degraded,, ment into polities, of deep significauce. The rich and the 
ptics, is este fame ¥*te told that they were the victims of a false society. poor, the employer and the employed, who under feudal 
which gre Their sufferings and their vices were charged to the, institutions have so completely misunderstood each other, 


wcount of the social orgz..zation. "They were taught | ®Fe to be brought by this idea into good understanding 

. ; ; 4 ~ | andharmony. Your Revolution has shown that both 

msec tem ployment wih ample | cats have tag tues and are mathy” ofeach othe 

ges ; ruld | confidence. is cordial co-operation under a govern- 

oes oe . things over be see | ment of all, by all, for the good of all, will insure bread, 
vere the lower classes in France misled, and pre- 


tractions; 
even to mui 


eover, alwilt 


ine cannot * knowledge, peace and happiness to all. 

vod. AndytfmeMed forthe part they are threatening to take, in the} The electrical development of your sacred trinity of 
a principe sie “re fortunes of France. We have the same prin-| principles throughout Europe, gives us the joyful hope 
some appli fe °P'*S taught to the sane classes here.—enforced with that ae at oS news canker-worms of mili- 
oo ae equal ardor, and with equal perseverance. The apos- | tary force will be changed into the productive silk-worms 


les oe ee ie a eT of peaceful art, and that the armies which have hereto- 

. sm § e results s =| 5 ry . 
ty, over which, as attained in France, they are now “en ae an ees —? ae a a a 
’ ; y hereafter only boast of their victeries over her nfountains 


not shatter? 
insound prise 





vhile they Teyoicing. In what lies our security that they may not) and morasses, or of similar conquests abroad. When an 
no direct 1 beachieved? Not, certainly, in regarding them as| unarmedcity ean ina few bours, by barricades and frater- 
tant dange: *fime ™*"* abstractions, and therefore unworthy of serious| nity,conquer one tenth of a million of disciplinedytroops, 
d so dismisti thought. ; there is an end to the use of armies. 
pp: a Trusting that you will fully reduce to prac the 
d its birth ant I lori hict h * . : 

J : glorious secret which you have discovered, we joyfully bid 
> startled a For the Harbinger. | you goon, by your example, to regenerate Europe, and 
y are also stanzas for Music. check the evil tendencies ef our short comings, teaching 
causes, ¥* ov Oba cceee 04eten us to cultivate a more intimate social unity, as well as an 
yw, but ko “Let th Sa a inviolable geographical Union. 
juture be w2"" Thr there be Light *” the Father said ;— The Resolutions and Address were supported by 

4 ough Heaven the thrilling mandate sped, Elizur Wright, Esq., Rev. M. Lovejoy, Mr. John 

urierism And o'er the young and waiting world, Turner, Dr. Kittredge, Messrs. Hunt, George 
reneral sv)" His radiant banner Day unfurled! Bradburn, Wm. A. White, J. N. Buffum, Henry P. 
* many brave” Trask, J. C. Cluer, C. List, Rev. William H. 
traction. *” Back rolls the mist; with amber fire, Channing, Dr. Kraitzur, and Horace Seaver. 
onth, and y# The Angel crowns each mountain spire! 
surd whit {t beams—it burns in all the air, Michelet and Quinet. 

e o 
t substan? And sea and shore the splendor wear! I went, on Monday forenoon, to hear Michelet and 


ave taken ™ 
. The 20” 
tance, hasbe 
that it co 
seal govifl 
political sot! 
ar, Ther 
e slightest © 
sibility of 


Quinet address their students, for the first time since 
the Revolution. They were to begin atone, but [ was 
warned to be early, and found myself, accordingly, a 
little after twelve, inthe inner court of the Sorbonne, 
surrounded by those old walls, gritia with I know not 
how many centuries. Curious to think on! Drowsy 
old theological pedants in wigs used to traverse this 
same court on their way to settle in solemn conclave 
knotty questions, which we should not venture to indi- 


And countless ages passed away, 
And blinded men pursued their way ; 
Yet every morning, Day unfurled, 


. , | 
His beaming banner, o’er the world. 


{t came not yet—that lovelier Morn, 
That o’er the mind of man should dawn sa 


pressions to It comes at last ! to Heaven be praise! 














. The ligt “Let there be Light !’--our Father says. cate more precisely than to say that they were the de- 

is seen 10 , | light of Mr. Walter Shandy. 
n. Ithas ce Back rolls the mist! with amber-tire, And now, as I entered, young France was standing 
sion It is ™ The Angel crowns each mountain spire’ | enqueue, till the doors should open and admit it to lis- 
' nee * beams——j on a ten to an eloquent Michelet, > i . 
rposeless, wp It beams—it burns in all the air,— or on Seanitl o ror man Quinet, = 
And sea denouncers of Jesuitism, and persecuted by Guizot and 


kept Franc’ " 
, audible nn 
seen to i” 
ver, and may 
of one ants 
e establish 
and greatest 
> examines ™ 
most immine 
»public, ep 
| power m 
‘he Prowse” 
ise comple” 


ands . share! : : 
i shore the glory shar company. Do you know what standing en queue is? 


It is a thing very characteristic of the French, and 
their extempore social police. Anywhere that there 
threatens to be a crowd, seeking admission, whether 
to a baker’s shop or a professor's lecture-room, instead 
of heaping themselves chaotically about the door, they 


Thro’ war's wild discord far and near, 

~~ music-tone floats low yet clear ; 
hro’ Folly’s mist and Error’s maze, 

Divinely dawns the Day of Days! 


And they, the lofty and the strong, 
Sha ae the Heavens and waited long, 
less the hour when o’er the world, 
*T radiant banner, Trurs unfurled! 


lar line, and thus prevent preliminary disturbance. 
This line may sometimes extend fora long way—no 
matter; the newcomer must station himself at the 
end of it: if he attempt to intercalate himself into any 
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stand some two or three a-breast, “ in tail,” or irregu-+| of the working classes. 7 8 
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member of the tail, an indigpant shout of “ala queue” 
sends him abashed to its cl The tail was in this 
case a very longone ; when it entered it had to com- 
pete with other tails, entering by other doors, and the 
Kes was, that I found myself very badly placed, 
both for seeing and for hearing, at one of the ends of 
the narrow oblong room, (with benches sloping down 
to the platform,) and beneath an obstructive projecting 
|second roof. The lecture-roo.n was completely cram- 
med; some two thousand persons there must have 
been, students, mostly, and of all the faculties—rough 
enough fellows, for the most part, like our “ medical 
students.” The half-hour, before the entrance of Mi- 
chelet, was spent in singing the Mareeillaise and the 
Girondins, the two thousand voices of the vehement 
young men blending with an effect which their sincer- 
ity made harmonious. At one, Michelet entered ; so 
far as a short-sighted, badly-placed foreign reporter 
| could see, a little, broad man, with snow-white hair, 
| copiously flowing down to a florid, sanguine visage, | 
| with a prominent sanguine nose. Unluckily, just as 
|he came in, the crowd at the doors, and in the court 
|without, became unrestrainably obstreperous, they 
‘could not see or hear themselves, aad were determined 
to prevent usfrom doingso. Shouts of “A la Cour !! 
ala Cour!” (“ Adjourn to the Court '") were raised 
| whenever Michelet began to speak, and continued, 
| with little interruption, through the whole of his dis- 





| course, which was delivered extempore, very brief, and, | 
|to me, utterly inaudible. [ must not forget to remark, 
'asacurious trait of that tendency of the French to 
| what Carlyle ealls “preternatural suspicion,” and 
|which played such a part in their first revolution, that} 
those in possession of seats actually fancied that the 
noise, so very easily to be accounted for otherwise, arose | 
from a conspiracy, and began to shout “ La cabale !| 
‘la cabale ! a bas les Jesuits!” (“ A cabal! a cabal !} 
down with the Jesuits !’)--who are seeking to inter- | 
rupt an eloquent Michelet! With the appearance of | 
Quinet, who, like his predecessor, was very loudly ap- 
plauded, the noise was stilled, and I could hear him 
better than [could see. Atallish man, in black, with | 
broad forehead, sanguine, bony face ark-complexioned | 





} 


'and with close-cut jet-black hair, he took a lecture out 


ot his pocket, and began to declaim it in vehement 


| | sing-song, gesticulating violently with his right arm. | 
udgment, their courage and their influence with the! our hearty congratulations on the end of Monarchy in | There was nothing very remarkable in what he said ;| therefore, they refuse to accept any withdrawals ef 


it consisted chiefly, as might have been expected, of | 
congratulations on the new state of things, pictures of 


; what France would do for the world in the future, with | 


a marked allusion to Poland, which was loudly cheered, | 
and extracts frem former lectures in which republican | 
democracy had been predicted for France. The be-| 
havior of the students within the room was more in- 
teresting than anything that was said. It was touch- 


ing to see the zeal with which these wild young fellows 


| crowded to hear what wasthe best wisdom that had 
| fallen in their way; and the deep thirsting attention 

e have no language adequate to express our admira- | With which they drank in the utterances proffered them. 
tion either of the victory of an unarmed people over one | And it was cheering, also, to find such men as Miche- 


taire anda denying Diderot ! 

And now, while on this subject, you will be tempted 
to ask, “ What of the organization of labor? What 
of Louis Blane and‘ Albert, Ouvrier’ and their de- 
liberations in the Palace of the Luxembourg!” They 
are going on daily, and are to terminate in the presen- 
tation to the National Assembly of certain measures 
which are even now being framed, and will be submit- 
ted, for preliminary approval, to delegates chosen by 
the Paris wofkmen. Some of the latter come daily to 
the Luxembourg, begging for immediate legislation. 
Louis has got his ten hours’ bill made law, and all he 
can say now is, “ Wait for the Nationa! Assembly.” 
On Monday there wenta large deputation of masons 
to know what was doing. Louis came out and ad- 
dressed them in the court yard, to the usual time. It 
was raining, but out of respect to a member of the 


let and Quinet leaders in the country of a scoffing Vol- 





| provisional government—their government—-the ma- 


sons insisted on remaining uncovered while he spoke 
to them; nor couid he persuade them to the contrary ! 
By a proclamation of yesterday, three delegates from 
each trade are to be chosen forthwith, and a general 
'meeting of them all is to be held at the Luxembourg 
on Friday—the result of which, sure to transpire, can- 
not fail to be interesting. Meanwhile, in order to get 
a notion of the measures which Louis Blanc is iikely 
to propose to the commission, and the commission to 
the National Assembly, I set to reading a little book 
which he published last year, under this very title— 
The Organization of Labor. Louis traces, as is easy 
enough, the evils of competition in the labor market, | 
as in other markets; paints horrible pictures of the | 
sufferings of the employed, of the deadly commereial | 
|combats of the employers, of the satiety and suicidal 
‘ennui of the indolent rich. His remedy is the “ abo- 
|lition of competition by competition itself.” That is 
| to say——national labor establishments in each depart- 
ment of industry are to be seta going by the state ; | 
but to be gradually emancipated and allowed to govern | 
themselves. Inthese Ateliers Nationauz, there is,| 
\after the first, to be no competition, each man is to re- 
ceive the same wages ashis neighbor. Thus organ- 
ized, and with the state to support them, they cannot 
fail to threaten the existence of all establishments not 
national, the latter will ask leave 1o merge themselves 
in the new organization, and so, in time, France, by 
competition, will get rid of competition. 

And now, once more, as regards the two dangerous 
classes—the partially employed and the unemployed 
operatives——n few words. ‘To show you how mild a 
temper they are in, I quote from a speech made by the 
head of a deputation of block-printers, who waited, 

‘on Saturday, on the provisional government: “ We 
accept,” he said, “ the duration of labor established at 
ten hours a day; established by your humanity and 
your justice. But it is not work that oppresses us : 
‘what is destroying us—us printers—is the want of 
‘work. Our work is being absorbed by machinery, | 
|which we have neither wish nor right to destroy. If} 
we destroyed it, what would France do with that} 
| thriving branch of industry which nourishes a great 
‘portion of her population? She could no longer 
| maintain a competition with the foreigner, and would | 
thus find herself paralyzed ; and yet, it is machinery} 
alone which deprives us of our work. * * * At! 
| Rouen, there are scarcely any printers lett, machinery | 
| does alinost allthe work. ‘The workmen can scarcely | 
| find work for five, six, seven, eight months of the year ; | 
| and, in Alsace, wages are so reduced, that it is impos- 
| sible for the workmen to nourish themselves as free- | 
jmen have aright to be. AtJLyons, at Toulouse, at 
| Nismes, at Avignon, we have brethren who are no | 
| happier than ourselves ; they join their prayers to ours ; 
| thev have an iamost conviction that their petiuion will 
be heard by men who sacrifice their lives for the.god 





« We do not, then, wish to destroy machinery ; byt 
we ardently desire that the actual Government should 
occupy itself with exportation, seek outlets for our 
unfortunate braneh of industry, and show itself worthy 


of governing a great people,” &c. &c. 

Nothing very “incendiary” in this. Here are 

working men, at any rate, fitto profit by good Goverm- 
ors, if these do happen to make their appearance. I 
believe this address to be a tolerably accurate expres- 
sion of the French working classes in general. “ We 
are very poor and miserable,” they seem to say; “ we 
know not how to better ourselves ; do you try, you; 
whom at our lives’ peril, we have borne forward inte 
the Government of France!” And, apart from the 
* Organization of Labor,” what is the Government 
projecting in the way of work for the unemployed? 
A decree came out yesterday, establishing a “ central 
office” for the “ National Workshops of the yn 
ment of the Seine,’—the department in which Pare 
lies. All workmen resident in Paris city, who wish 
for Government employment on the public works of 
Paris, are to procure from the mayors of their distriets 
certificates of their qualifications and residences. hie 
done, they are to deposit these certificates at the cen- 
tral office ; the director of which will proceed to rega- 
ment (embrigade) them, and then direct them (for the 
phraseology is all military) on the “points” where 
their labors are required. ‘This is but the beginning of 
a vast system of Public Works, which is to extend 
throughout the length and breadthof France. A 
utation of the employees on the “ roads and bridges,” 
‘Ponts et Chaussees) had an interview, on Monday, 
with Arago, who, among other things, sid to them. 
“The Republic means to execute great works; bat 
not, however, works of ornament (fravaus de luxe.) 
It will be under the Republican Government, that all 
works necessary to facilitate communication will be 
surely executed.” All new roads and railways, then, 
are to be undertaken by the State! 

I toid you, in one of my last letters. that the direet- 
ors of the Great Northern Railway liad determined) 
on constituting all those in their employment proprie- 
tors of the concern, on allotting to each. i» proportion 
to his services (which are measured by his present sal- 
ary) a share in the general profits. 1t is gratifying to 
see that the condition of the employed is everywhere 
engaging the attention of the employers. Forty of 
the chief paper hangers of Paris have put forth a man- 
ifesto, stating, that in order to keep their wo-kmen en- 
gaged, they must have work to give them: and that, 





orders to be executed that have been already given 
them. Singular, is it not, the workmen dictating te 
the master, and the master dictating to the customer? 
In like manner, the managers of the Vedange of 
Paris—the sweepers away and captors of its miscella- 
neous filth——have issued a manifesto. It is very ne- 
cessary, they say, that those they emp'oy should have 
good wages; but how ean that be, snless they, the 
masters, got good prices? Accordingly, they, the 
masters, in order to get good wages for their workmen, 
combine and raise their prices; so much ‘o be paid 
according to the quarter in which the service is ren- 
dered.—Correspondent of the Manchester /xaminer. 





Anecpote oF Mr. Astor —At the time of the last 
Presidential canvass, when the Whig Committee were 
engaged in the important business of raising the sinews 
of war for the campaign, asa matter of course they 
called upon every man of means known to be interest- 
ed in the Whig side, for his quota. Amovg the rest 
they depended on Mr. Astor for a libera! contribution, 
especially as he was a warm friend of Mr. Clay. Te 
make everything right they spoke beforeliand to Dr. 
Cogswell, Mr. Astor's librarian, asking |..n. ‘e prepare 
Mr. A. for their visit at which they were to solicit his 
subscription. When the time arrived they repaired te 
his residence, near Hurigate, and were introduced by 
Dr. C., who remarked that these were the gentlemen 
of whom he had spoken who wished him to subscribe 
to the expenses of the Presidential canvass. ‘* Yes,” 
said Mr. Astor, “but Iam not interested in those 
things now. ‘Those geutlemen who are in business 
and whose prosperity may depend upon what the Gov 
ernment may do, ought to give. But I am anold 
man, I havn’: anything to do with commerce any 
longer, and it makes no difference to me. I don’t 
make money any more and hayn’t any concern in the 
matter.” ‘ Why, Mr. Astor,” replied one of the Com- 
mittee, “ you are like Alexander when he wept be- 
cause there were no more worlds to conquer. You 
have made al! the money and now there’s no more for 
you to make.” ‘“ Ha, ha!” laughed the millionaire, 
“that’s very good, that’s very good. I give you fifteea 
hundred dollars.” And accordingly he gave the Com 
mittee a check for that sum on the spot. 


LT 


Sin Watrter Scorr anv tHe Fiporers.—Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s ignorance of musica] matters is well known ; 
he had once been employed as counse! upon a case 
where a purchaser of a fiddle had been imposed upea 
as to itsvalne. He found it necessary accordingly, te 
prepare himself by reading all about fiddies and fid- 
dlers that he could find in the encyclopedia, &c., and 
having got the names of Straduarius, Amati, and sueh 
like, glibly upon his tongue, he got swimmingly through 
his cause. Not long after this, dining at he 
tound himself alone after dinner with the Duke, whe 
had but two subjects he could talk upon—hunting and 
music. Having exhausted hunting, Scott thought he 
could bring forward his lately acquired learning in vie~ 
lins—upon which his Grace beeame quite animated, 
and immediately whispered some orders to the butler, 
in consequence of which there soon entered half a doz- 
en tall footmen, each bearing a fiddle case ; and Sir 
Walter now found his musical knowledge brought tw 
no less trying a test than that of telling, by the tone of 
each instrument,as the Duke played it, by what_artise 
it had been made. “ By guessing and management,” 
he said, “I got on pretty well, till we were, to my 


great relief, summoned to coffee.” 


A 


Louis Puitipre.—Bven if Louis Philippe’s property 
in France should be fonfiscated, which probably will 
be the case, he stil}will be one of the rich men of the 
earth. He isaholder of about $500,900 of the 5 per 
cent. bonds of ‘Pennsylvania alone. He also owns 
large amounts of New York State and City Loans, and 
his real estate in the latter place is immensely valua- 
ble. At least five millions of dollars is supposed to be 
held by him in this country. Doubtless he also placed 
equally large amounts in European stocks. He seems 
to have invested monies in all the different govern- 
ments upon earth, in order that he still might have 
something, incase of any event short of a universal 
wreck of nations. We think it probable that he has 
investments in China and Turkey, and even perhaps 
in South America, the South Sea Islands and Botany 
Bay—to say nothing of that Bank, which from late 
accounts, unlike other banks, increases its deposits and 
securities with every year of its existence, the great 
Bank of Newfonndland. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
@thers’ rights. fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reck/ess adyeature, and commercial convulsions, ali tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 

is to come, and can only come from the new application 
ef Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Wiruiam Evcery Cnannine. 


Sympathy with the French Revolution in Boston. 
We-copy in another column a report of the meeting 
lately held in Boston, to express the sympathy of the 
citizens, without distinction, with the triumph of free 
principles in France. The unexpectedly good turn that 
meeting took has made it quite unnecessary for the As- 
sociationists of Boston to call a special meeting of their 
own in honor of a revolution so entirely social and accor- 
dant wiih their own ideas. The whole expression of the 
Boston sympathy was left to them and those who with 
them recognize the real character of the French move- 
ment. ‘Though the meeting had been called for all, and 
was contued through the day andevening ; though the 
Mayor presided ; though the whole newspaper press, 
notwithstanding any quantity of groans about its social- 
ism, had been eloquent about this birth of Republican- 
iam abroad ; though itis the way here with all parties 
to improve all opportunities of public glorification, so 
that Clay or Polk, or Daniel Webster, cannot travel 
from one state to another without a general turn-out, 
and suspension of business; and though the greatest 
political event of modern times, now justified a more 
entire abandonment to joyful congratulation than was 
ever justified before ; though New York and other 
cities had set the example ; still it was anything but a 
mass meeting. It was decidedly select ; noisy democ- 
racy and prosing conservatism alike staid away, with 
the excepfion of a small sprinkling of the former, who 
m vain attempted to rule or to adjourn the meeting. 
The assemblage found itself reduced almost exclusive- 
ly to those who really had a right to sympathize ; and 
#0 no word goes forth as the expression of the meeting 
and of Boston, which those genuine men and friends 
ef man, who constitute the Provisional Government 
of France, can possibly regard as the mere cant of our 
state, selfish, money-making, and slave holding repub- 
lieanism. The whole proceedings of that meeting 
were sincere and earnest. The Resolutions and Ad- 
dress, which were adopted, touch the very vitals of 
the matter, and recognize the true, the social character 
of this great peaceful revolution. 

Singularly enough, the sympathy meeting of the 
eitizens of Boston was officered in great part by Asso- 
ciationists and other pledged reformers. The com- 
mittee of eighteen, who prepared the resolutions and 
address, included not less than one third of professed 
Fourierists, besides a goodly representation of Abo- 
litionists, Anti-Capital Punishment men, Protective 
Unionists, &c. 

As to the Resolutions, we regret that several of them 

‘were not worded ina style more grave and dignified ; 
a witty authorship peeps out through all their earnest- 
ness. ‘The truth is that they were not offered to the 
meeting with the thought that they should go to 
France, but rather as food for immediate discussion ; 
it was intended to embody all we had to say to 
France in the address, a document which even the 
Daily Advertiser condescends to call a “temperate and 
well-worded” one, although it is anything but a string 
ef cold, cautious, formal common-places about liberty 
and thrones. Yet, with the exceptions alluded to, we 

think those resolutions written with singular felicity 
and point, from their sentiments no mortal can dissent, 
who hasa human heart in him not eaten up by our 

“Commercial Christianity,” by which rule certainly we 

Thank 

God ! whatever words of sympathy do go from Boston, 

although not sanctioned by the majority, not drafted 


have an overwhelming majority of dissenters. 


and declaimed upon by the mouth-pieces of respecta- 
bility, not passed by roars of deafening acclamation in 
mass meeting in the open air, amid the noise of bells and 
ecannon—breathe a sympathy ofthe right sort, and 
point to worthy grounds of sympathy. 

Many have taken shame to themselves that Boston 
was so backward in this matter ; that she has not shown 
spirit enough, while the whole country was ringing with 
enthusiasm for France to get up an earlier anda grander 
meeting. We should have felt far more ashamed to 
have had a windy, wordy, mock-republican enthusiasm 
prevail here aselsewhere ; and to have had all Boston 
joudly glorifying this great triumph of principles which 
its commercial conscience cannot understand,—prin- 
eiples which the American leaders, really have no be- 
lief at all in, and not the smallest right to claim affini- 
ty or sympathy with, now at the eleventh hour, when 
those principles happen to be successful in the over- 
throw of monarchy. The meeting in the Tremont 
Temple raised the true issue, put the question on the 
true grounds, and exacted from the citizens of Boston, 
especially the influential classes, the reluctant conies- 
sion, spite of all their newspaper rejoicings, that they 
do not sympathize with the French Revolution of 1848 
That of 1830 was much more to their mind, for that 
said nothing of the vulgar rights of Labor. 
ing was called for all ; no clique or party sought mo- 
nopoly in it; the Mayor of the city willingly consented 
to preside over it, and did so with all grace and fairness 
Yet some of the more influential papers of the city 
refused even to advertise it; the cottonocracy ignored 
it, and the sober multitudes, who are always ready 
enough upon any empty respectability occasion, were 
too devoted to their business this time to be “sympa 
thetic at ten o’clock in the morning.” Doubtless, these 
gentry will not please to recognize the meeting as em- 


The meet- 
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THE HARBINGER. 


bodying the sense of Boston, bMause forsooth the initi- 
ation was taken by two or three earnest reformers and 
believers in “fraternity,” instead of by two or three un- 
sympathizing men of wealth and standing. Why did 
they not themselves come up and take possession of the 
hour, instead of leavingit in. ‘ands of said refortm- 
ers, who, they ought to know, ..e strong enough by 
this time, to send forth resolutions, which shall not 
only approve themselves by their own intrinsic weight 
of sound, thought and apt statement, but which shall 
also carry with them a not inconsiderable weight of 
names and numbers? Alas for therh! they know too 
well that to any public meeting they might call, open- 
eyed reform would also come, and that it would bea 
hopeless matter to think of shutting out the true sig- 
nificance of this French Revolution ; that those would 
raise their voices who have truest right to sympathize 
with Lamartine and Louis Blanc, and that no vague, 
tame address would be permitted to go out uncoupled 
by a heartier minority address putting the first to shame. 
They found themselves reduced therefore, to the alter- 
native of smothering their own dainty sympathy, and 
leaving those who had the right to sympathize to do so 
in their own way, in the name too, and to the too great 


honor of all. 

Possibly another meeting will be called. Possibly 
the vaporing war democracy of Boston will not quiet: | 
ly submit to be thus cheated of an opportunity to pour 
forth its voluminous smoke-cloud of unmeaning en- 
It is too late. It would come with a bad | 
grace now; should such a gathering be held, and 
should it pass a string of resolutions wholly innocent of 
Fourierism, the motive of the movement would be too 


thusiasm. 





apparent,—a negative and not a positive motive ; not 
enthusiasm from the outset, strong enough to raise a 
meeting, but an after-thought of qualifying the enthu- 
siasm already gone out; and with what face will any | 
one transmit the awkward and belated message of non- 
sympathy and apathy to France?’ The hearty address | 
already on its way to Lamartine and his associates, will | 
open the eyes of those men toany emptier qualifying 
message which may come after, though wafied on the 
fullest breeze of numbers and respectability. Boston 
is fairly “ headed off ” for once, by Socialism—as fairly | 
as the broker king of the bourgeoisie was entrapped 
by the blouses and the labor question. 





Truth paral- 
yzed her numbers and made them speechless on this 
occasion, justas the fraternal spirit of the people of | 
Paris paralyzed the hundred thousand warriors of Louis | 
Philippe. 

The failure of the greater number to attend this 
meeting is the only respect in which it can be pro- 
nounced a failure. In every other light we call it 
glorious success. How significant it was, may appear 
from the following considerations : 

1. Repeated efforts were made during the day and 
evening to set aside the Resolutions reported by the 
committee, and to substitute others of a more popular 
character, free from all “Fourierism,” “Fraternity,” 
and express sympathy for Laboring classes,—resolu- 
tions in a word “which every man in Massachusetts 
would subscribe to ;’ and though there were hundreds 
present who could be suspected of no leanings to the 
Radicalisms of the day, these effoits were all voted 
down,—so strongly did the spirit of the first resolu- 
tions coinmend itself to the common conscience, with- 
out regard to names and by-words. 

2. In the evening meeting, when the hall was crow- 
ded full, and when the final question came up on the 
passage of the resolutions which had vindicated them- 
selves thus far, they were all carried by a vote of three 
to one. 

3. Notwithstanding some disorder, and some loss of 
time by bores and gaseous declaimers,a strong and most 
effective word for truth, was settled during the evening. 
Hundreds heard and felt deep social truths, which never 
reached their prejudiced or busy minds before. The cause 
of Labor was pleaded with an eloquence,that went to all 
hearts,and disarmed opposition. The true meaning of the 
French Revolution, as the commencement of a great 
Social Reform, and not a mere overthrow of kings, was 
most convincingly set forth, in all variety of tongues, 
it may be, yet to one common good result. The 
faults of our own republic were unsparingly laid bare 
before many minds who will not be led blind-folded 
by public opinion again. Organization of Labor, the 
necessity of mutual guaranties between all classes, the 
duty of our government and of every government to 
add to itself a “Department of Industry,”—jn short 
the leading doctrines of Association were brought 
home toa far larger audience than ever before have 
listened tothem. The masterly addresses of W. H. 
Channing, and of the mechanic, Turner, (whose words 
were deeds,so strong and real, that they carried the 
whole multifarious audience along with them,) we are 
bold to say, will never be forgotten by any one who 
heard thei. 

4. Finally the chaff was winnowed from the wheat, 
by the result of this meeting,as by the French Revo- 
Sincerity will henceforth be demanded 
of every public expression of the high sentiments of 
Boston ; and where the many cannot be sincere, they 
will stand by and let the few who can be, speak. The 
holy words of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, shall not 
be taken on all lips in vain. 

Some of the mortified respectable papers complain 
of the disorder which prevailed during a portion of the 
evening meeting, and try to fix the stigma of vulgarity 
and anarchy upon the whole affair. But all who 
voted for those resolutions, all who had an interest in 
the meeting, were entirely of the spirit of order; it 
was the non-sympathizing mob of lookers on, of those 
who bring the charge, that seized upon and improved 


lution itself. 


every little accidental suggestion of diaturbance. 









Has not the Associationist therefore, a great Sround 
of rejoicing ? Let the world sneer, he will return 
them good for evil by continuing to proclaim his doc- 
trines, whereby only good can come to all. 

——— 


Let not your Hearts be Troubled 


Was the solemn advice which the Redeemer gave 
to his sorrowing disciples, when their courage failed 
them © the prospect of the great work they had to do. 
Without irreverence, we may commend the text to 
all who are smitten with sudden fear by the tremen- 
dous changes which have recently taken place in Eu- 
rope, and particularly in France. There isa Provi- 
dence in all these agitations, which is leading the na- 
tions onward to a neble and glorious Future. Good 
men should rejoice rather than despair to see this day. 
It ushers in a greater series of events than the world 
has yet seen ; it isthe natal day of Humanity ; it is 
the era which redeems forever the whole race of Man. 

Our hopes of this event are founded upon those fea- 
tures in it precisely which inspire so much distrust in 
the minds of our conservative friends. They recoil 
with a deep and almost inexpressible horror, before 
the fact, that Soctatism is in the ascendant, and that 
social ideas have been the mainsprings of the stupen- 
dous change,as they are now the guiding stars of its 
progress. But their error is,in having mistaken the 
character and objects of that socialism, which they so 
much dread. They have been taught to consider it a 
monster, and now that it has got head, they anticipate 
unimaginable evils from its sway. They expect noth- 
ing short of a violent disruption of all social ties and 
the universal prevalence of the most shocking immmor- 
alities. 

Had they taken pains, however, to inform themselves 
truly at the outset, of the meaning of this term, they 
would not now be tormented by their silly fears. They 
would have seen that this imagined monster was one 
of the gentlest of animals. Sotar from wisiing to 
trample and desolate the regions over which he passed, 
he is indeed the friend of every good—mild in his 
temper as he is peaceful in his means, and only anxious 
to remove the abuses and wrongs of the past, not by 
wild destruction, but by orderly and constructive or- 
ganization. His aim is the advancement of all men, 
and his method the gradual absorption of the bad in 
what is better. He comesin the spirit of love and 
fraternity, proclaimed by the gospel, to establish the 
kingdom of God upon Earth. He comes to give a 
practical validity to the holy doctrines of the Saviour, 
to loose the captive, to raise the poor, and to bind up 
the broken heart. 

The fears to which we allude are summed up in 
the article from the Courier & Inguirer to be found in 
another column. We solicit the attention of our read- 
ersto this precious confession. [It admits at last, the 
power and reality of our doctrines. They are pro- 
claimed as no longer abstractions ; they are facts, in- 
fluential facts, which have made their way into the 
leading government of Europe, and which must have 
acontrolling force in the developments of the future. 
We thank the Courier for its recognition of this glori- 
ous truth. At the same time,we warn it to dismiss 
its apprehensions. Socialism is not the rock on which 
the French movement will split, but its ark of safety, 
its protecting genius and its inspiring guide. The past 
itself is the pledge of the Future. Every body ad- 
mires the moderation, and dignity which have charac- 
terized the French people ; but to what was it owing ? 
To the prevalence in France of the peaceful and be- 
nignant principles of the Social Doctrine! Had the 
battle been, as in the old Revolution for “ Liberty and 
Equality” alone, for mere political Republicanism, we 
should have seen a renewal of the scenes of that Rev- 
olution. The air would have been burdened with the 
fierce cries of revenge, the guillotine world have labored 
with its victims, and the Streets of Paris run red with the 
blood of t aughtered. But no, this was a Revolution 
for“F ae besides,—for social Republicanism as 
well as political, and the blessed fruits of it are seen 
in the order, the devotion, the brotherhood, which gave 
so noble a tone to those excited Masses. The teach- 
ings of Socialisin, so much derided and feared, are what 
prepared these millions for the sublime and unprece- 
dented attitude they assumed. Not since the Word 
was uttered in Judea, has the world seen such another 
noble exemplification of the true spirit of the gospel of 
Law and Liberty. 


People in England and this country, to whom the 
doctrines of the “ Organization of Labor’ are new 
words, forget that the French population is not so ig- 
norant of them as themselves. These doctrines have 
been the almost constant theme of discussion in the 
French newspapers for the last ten years. Modern 
French literature has been filled with them—from the 
feuslletons of the daily press to the ponderous pages of 
the quarto and Encyclopedia. Sue and George Sand, 
with more or less admixture of error, have spread them 
before hundreds of thousands of readers. Blanqui 
and Michelet have discussed them in the Universities ; 
and Louis Blanc and Lamartine have woven them 
into the pages of histories which have been read by 
almost every Frenchman that could read. It may 
furnish our readers, unacquainted with the course of 
French thought, some insight into what has been going 
on, when we state that in a Paris paper now before us 
we find a single publisher advertising more than sixty 
different works on the “Organization of Labor.” Some 
few of these are pamphlets, but the greater part are 
careful and elaborate treatises. It is therefore no new 
thing which the French have undertaken. It is a mat- 
ter with which they are familiar; they have studied all 





ee 


its bearings; they have seen all its sides, and they 
know well what they are about. They know that in 
adopting the “Organization of Labor” they careas no 











monster in disguise, but simply avail themselves of , 
powerful but beneficent agent. The conseryatiys 
newspapers of Paris are aware of all this, and XPress 
none of those insane apprehensions which terrify the 
ignorance of our time-serving editors. 


Associative Bearings of the Revolution, 

We cannot fill our columns with more interestiy 
matter this week, than with copious translations from 
the Democratie Pacifique, the organ of the Associa. 
tionists in France, showing the views taken of the 
Revolution by our fellow-laborers in Paris, and jt, 
probable influence on the Associative movement. Qy; 
readers cannot fail to notice the high and commanding 
tone in which our triends treat this great subject, thei; 
deep political wisdom, their moderation and gooq 
sense, their conciliatory spirit, and the pacific, practical 
and constructive methods, which they propose. Com. 
pared with the comprehensiveness and sagacity dis. 
played in the leading articles of the Democratie, the 
speculations of our conservative prints in this country, 
seem not one whit better than the chattering of mag. 
pies. 

THE GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE AND FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Feb. 24. The Revolution is accomplished, com. 
plete, radical. Moral foree has triumphed over mate. 
rial force. ‘Twenty-five resolute men of the people 
have routed a whole army, which occupied “ La Place 
du Carrousel.” 

We may truly say also that every heart which bey: 
beneath those uniforms bled at the infamous task which 
was imposed npon them. 

The National Guard, the sacred guardian of our 
liberties, actively pronounced against the government : 
the soldiers, our brothers in slavery, groaning under 
their chains, protected by their passivity. Before this 
double aspect, the will of despotism had to yield. 

Yesterday, M. Molé was given ; last night the aid 
of Thiers and Barrot was summoned ; to-day, the 
King himself has disappeared, bequeathing his grand- 
son to France, under the regency of the Duchess of 
Orleans. 

This concession, like the others, was too late. It js 
the fate of the Bourbons, not to know the hour to 
yield. 

To-day, at five o’clock, the Provisional Government 
was installed at the Hotel De Ville, amidst the accia- 
mations of the conquering people. 

Except the measures to insure the continuation of 
the public services, the sole act which can emanate 
from the Government, is the complete and sincere ap- 
peal to the sovereignty of the people, of the peopl, 
which again have given a splendid example of their 
force, and let it be said to their eternal praise, of their 
moderation. Let their acts be compared with those 
which would have inevitably tollowed the triumph of 
the counter-revoiution. 

The primary assemblies are to be convoked. They 
alone can name the assembly which shall give to the 
definitive government of France a constitution adapted 
to its genius, in accordance with its destinies. 

The Provisional Government, in the period of tran- 
sition which we must go through, must occupy itself 
chiefly with the interest, the wants of the people. The 
legislature named by the primary assemblies will have 
to satisfy all these wants, preserve all these interests. 
But it must not be forgotten that this people, in order 
to conquer liberty for all, has deserted its workshops, 
forgotten its wages. If, in the sublime impulses of de- 
votion, the proletary has nobly risked his life in battle, 
we must not permit thousands of families, under the 
pangs of hunger, to deplore the interference of their 
head in this glorious, heroic, victorious struggle. 





The hours which separate us from our last number 
are years. 

Never did time march so rapidly. 

Paris has shown to Europe, which was astonished 
at its silence, that its awakening must be an explo- 
sion. 

The three days of 1830 are effaced, eclipsed, in p% 
triotic spontaneity and in popular courage, by the thre 
days of February, 1848. 

The People of Paris, thanks to the progress of theit 
mora! force, have triumphed in a few hours over a g0¥- 
ernment and a dynasty, which, for seventeen years, 
had employed for its consolidation all the resources of 
genius, of corruptions, and of armed organization 

The Revolution of February was made to terrify 
all retrograde movements. 

This Revolution, happily coinciding with the effor's 
for the regeneration of the most oppressed nations, be 
come Europeans. 

The consequences are incalculable. 

The sympathetic impulses will reach the extrem 
ties of the Continent as rapidly as those of 1830, reach 
ed the extremities of France. 

From this day, the triumph of the people’s cause ¥ 
secure. France, after giving the decisive impul% 
waits for the sympathy of all nations, the moral co-0P" 
eration which it needs to insure the establishment of 
happy and peaceful destinies for all Humanity. 

Let the people hasten to fraternize with her. 





At9 o'clock in the morning of the 24th, the Editor 
of the Democratie Pacifique issued the following pla- 
card, and posted it up in public places. 

WISHES OF THE PEOPLE. 
REFORMS FOR ALL. 

General amnesty,—the ministers excepted, wlio are 
to be impeached. Right of reunion consecrated by 4 
speedy manifestation. Immediate dissolution of the 
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nat _ Convocation of the primary assemblies. 
a Guard at the orders of the municipality alone. 
“alison of the laws of September. Liberty of speech, 
liberty of the press, liberty of petition, liberty of asso- 
ciation, liberty of election. ) 

Flectoral Reforms. Every national guard is an elec- 
tor and eligible. Parliamentary Reform. Remuner- 








ation to Deputies ; public functionaries at their post. 


Reform of the Chamber of Peers. No more royal 
gomination than hereditary aristocracy. Administra- 
tive Reform. Guaranties for all functionaries against 
the abuse of favor and influence. Property respect- 
ed, but the Rient To Lapor guarantied. Labor se- 
cured to the people. 

Union and fraternal association between the chiefs 
of industry and the laborers. Equality of rights by 
edueation given to all. Asylums, rural schools, city 
ghools, no more oppression and exploitation of chil- 
dren. Absolute liberty of worship. Absolute inde- 
pendence of conscience. Church independent of the 
State. 

Protection for all the feeble, women and children. 
Peace and Holy Alliance between all nations. Aboli- 
jition of war, in which the people serve as food for 
powder. Independence for all nationalities. France 
the guardian of the rights for feeble nations. 

OrpER FOUNDED on LiBeRTY. 

Universal FRATERNITY. 
The Editors of the Democratie Pacifique. 


There is one man in France who accepts these prin- 
ciples, who has already proclaimed them, M. Dr La- 


MARTINE. 





The following very significant little proclamation 
was prepared to-day in the palace of the Tuileries [by 
Hcvon DoueRty], and a great number of copies distrib- 
ated amidst the general acclamations of the victorious 
people. 

Vivent les travailleurs ! 
Vive la Republique ! 
Assemblee Nationale! 
Fraternite Universe|le ! 
Respect ala Volonté du People! 








THE 


the organization of labor, already promised, and to re- 
alize all the legitimate hopes of the people. 











The throne has been burned at the foot of the col- 
umn of July ; let us also burn there the scaffold. ‘ 


LET US NOT FORGET THE WORKING-MEN. 


Feb. 29. The tranquility of Paris is complete ; 
provisions are arriving, carriages are in motion, the 
shops are opened, the National Guard regularly occu- 
pies all the posts. ‘The men who have filled the high- 
est offices under the fallen government, appear with 
safety in public places. It is understoed that the Re- 
public is too powerful either to fear or to halt. 

Every one exclaims, with a joy mingled with sur- 
prise, Who would suppose that it was the next day af- 
ter a revolution ! 

Still, it is essential for the preservation of this secur- 
ity even, that the Revolution should not be forgotten. 
The Revolution of 1848 is not a fact exclusively polit- 
ical, above everything, it is social. If the National 
Guard, which a few days since, did not include the en- 
tire population, commenced the Revolution for Reform, 
the masses finished it for the Organization of Labor. 
This problem is presented by the interests, by the rights, 
by the will of the laboring population ; the Republic 
has facilitated the means of resolving it ; but it has not 
yet resolved it. 

There must be bread, well-being for all; there must 
be education for all in proportion to their capacities ; 
agriculture, industry, commerce, arts, all the branches 
of human activity, must be reorganized on the basis of 
Association. It is for these objects, that the people 
have shed their blood,—the people are not yet in pos- 
session of them. 

They have confidence in their rulers,they know how 
to wait; they can bear with devotion a provisional 
wretchedness, but let us not lose sight of the necessary 
denouement of the three days of February. 


M. DE LAMARTINE AND THE STUDENTS. 


A great number of students presented themselves 
to-day, Thursday, March 2, to M. de Lamartine ; one 
of them, M. Edward Dupont, pronounced an address, 


Last evening the workman who was employed to | of which the principal passages are here extracted. 


carry the form of our Journal to press fell in at the 
Rue Joquelly with a body of armed citizens, who were 
erecting a barricade. “What are you caring there ?” 
they cried. “The Democratie Pacifique.” At these 
words, a passage was opened, with shouts of “ Vive 
lr Journal du Peuple!” Our employe had worked 
on the barricades, and the combatants, by a fraternal 
return, helped him to carry the form of the journal. 


ELEMENTARY QUESTION. 

Feb. 27. Citizens, let us give force to the Provision- 
al Government! It needs it for the great work which 
it undertakes for the good of the people. 

The army and the civil administration of the Re- 
public must be organized first of all. 

The Social Organization of the Township (com- 
mune) will then follow. 

What must be organized in the Township? Labor 
and the distribution of its avails; education and the 
morality of families. What are the bases of labor? 
Land and workshops, tools and credit. 

The products of the township ought to support all 
the inhabitants of the township. The duty of proprie- 
tors is to organize labor for the adults, education tor 
the children, establishments for agricultural and manu- 
facturing industry, asylums for the destitute, primary 
professional schools. 

Labor may be organized in different methods, ac- 
cording to the country, the habits and the wants of the 
people. 

These questions of organization are to be studied 
for the benefit of the people ; they will be discussed 
and resolved by the National Assembly 

For the present, let us not embarass the course of 
the government by demanding of it the solution of all 
‘cial questions. Its task is immense. Let good cit- 
Zens give it its confidence and aid. 


A MINISTRY FOR THE LABORERS. 
THE MINISTRY OF PROGRESS. 

Feb.28. In order to maintain the admirable har- 
‘mony between all citizens which forms the glory of 
the last Revolution, it is essential to prepare at once 
for the solution of all the questions which interest the 
laborer,—_we must bring forward for discussion the so- 
Cid ameliorations, which are consistent with an abso- 
lute respect for the principles of the family and of prop- 
erty, 

Each ministry is created for special and actual ad- 
tunistrative wants ; there is not yet a single one which 
has for its mission to look towards the future, and to 
atudy the economical question in all its details. This 
study is now essential. One ministry is not too much 
to accomplish it. 

The following petition demands a ministry of pro- 
stess. The man, entrusted with this mission ought to 
be chosen from the members already known and ap- 
Proved of the Provisional Government. 

PETITION. 

The people have not fought merely to obtain electo- 
tal Reform and parliamentary Reform 

The Republic which has been proclaimed, is only 
the best form of government. 

The people demand Economical Reforms; this is 
the only way to ameliorate the moral and material 
©ondition of the laborers, 

Hence, the undersigned demand ot the Provisional 
overnment 

The immediate creation of a ministry of progress. 

This ministry should have for its mission to prepare 


“ The youth of France present their thanks to the 
provisional government, through you, for the worthy 
attitude it has takén in the direction of affairs; they 
contemplate with pride this venerable Dupont (de ’1 
Eure), crowned with years and witha glory of patriot- 
ism ; they render gratitude themselves on seeing at 
the Republic the Aragos, the Ledru Rollin,—in short, 
all those men distinguished in science and letters, as by 
their devotion to the cause of liberty. 

“And, Monsieur, it is with joy that they find you 
like a glorious star in the midst of this heaven, for a 
short time clouded. During the long session of the 
Hotel de Ville, there was not a heart that did not beat 
with emotion, not a brow that was not pale with en- 
thusiasm, not a mouth which did not utter a cry of 
sympathy for Lamartine ! 

“When this name first appeared on the lists, some 
skeptics exclaimed, ‘He is a poet:’ you have soon 
proved to them all the injustice of this anxiety ; you 
have shown them that a poet must possess a great 
soul; you have shown them that poetry is every thing 
great and generous! you have personified this poetry 
in yourself, you have done more, you have revealed it 
to the world as it really is, that is to say as an acting 
force ! 

“Thanks to you who have preserved the Gallic cock 
and the national colors! Like yourself, we wish for a 
Republic, great, strong, and above all pure ; not mean 
and reared upon the interests of a party! We wish 
that all its children without distinction of worship or 
opinions may be nourished at its generous breasts. 
And here let me be permitted to thank the People, our 
brothers, the working men for theirrespect for religion ! 
Seeing the heroic heads of the defenders of liberty bend- 
ing before the God who died for it,we shouted with en- 
thusiasm, ‘ who would not be proud and happy to main- 
tain the rights of a People, so jealous of honoring him 
who establishes the eternal foundations of right?’ 

“Respect, yes respect and honor to the wise People 
who have lost in this electric shock, neither the senti- 
ment of reverence nor that of honor! 

«Monsieur,your voice is powerful because it finds its 
strength in the admiration of all; and you know ad- 
miration is the elder sister of love! The youth of 
France are happy to offer you their hearts. Remain 
always yourself, as we doubt not you will, and Europe 
will admire us, and respect us. May God support that 
manly courage, of which you have already given us 
such beautiful proofs, and you will merit the title of the 
beneficent genius of the country '” 

M. dé Lamartine approached M. E. Dupont with 
emotion. 

«“ Permit me,” he said, “ to embrace you, and in you 
these noble youths!” : 

Then, M. de Lamartine addressed the deputation at 
length; he rendered homage to the religious sentiment, 
the true basis of every powerful! institution. 

“ As to thisepithet of poet which my enemies have 
hurled against me,1 accept it,” added M.de Lamar- 
tine, “ and if Providence has permitted some rays of 
glory to illuminate the last years of my life, I should 
still be happy to find myself guilty of the crime of Po- 
esy ! 

«« What are we doing, gentlemen, what is our coun- 
try doing if itis not uttering the most sublime of all 
poetry ?” 

Thanking afterwards the young men for their intel- 
ligent and glorious services during these days of social 
revival, his deep modesty terminated this brilliant ex- 
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temporaneous address by these words: 

“ Now, gentlemen, the parts of the ages are inver 
ted. Formerly it was for the young ‘to bow to age; 
now it is for white hairs to do you homage !” 

Yielding to the general enthusiasm, M. de Lamar- 
tine afterwards descended into the court of the hotel 
of foreign affairs, uttered there some affecting words, 
and returned in the midst of cheers. 

The throng of students, at the height of enthusiasm, 
formed animated groups, and soon dispersed. 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The revival of patriotism is at the same time the re- 
vival of probity. Every one feels his moral sense 
quickened and more energetic. The power just over- 
thrown had so well established selfishness, it exerted 
so fatal an influence on public morality, that every one, 
experienced, however loyal and puritanic he might be, 
the attack of this fatal demoralization. 

If the wonderful impulse which has just freed us, had 
been longer delayed, France would have entered on a 
phase of moral degeneracy, which would have brought 
about as an immediate consequence, its political and 
social decay. France would have been dishonored. 

A few hours have kindled the social fire, which was | 
smouldering at the bottom of our hearts, and already 
returned to our true French nature, they begin to beat 
in sympathy with all great and noble things! Not to- 
day could we make a jest of the most degrading vices 
of the human soul, ingratitude, selfishness, disloyalty. 
Whatever we are, we have ascended one step in_self- 
esteem, and the miserable victim of vice, is less dis- 
tant from blushing perhaps for his degradation, than 
the virtuous man of yesterday was for shame of his 
purity,which rendered him almost ridiculous in the 
mora! region which we inhabited. 

————————————— 
jThe Voice of Industry. 

We are truly pained to learn that this valuable pa- 
per is likely to discontinued. It has been a faithful 
advocate of the rights and interests of the laboring! 
classes, an enlightened and fearless champion of so- | 
cial reform, and has been conducted with an ability, 
diligence, and good temper, seldom equalled by the 
American press. Its discontinuance, just at this time, 
when the great subject of social guaranties to which it 
has been especially devoted, is every day attracting 
more and more attention, would be a public calamity: 
and we cannot but hope that measures will yet be ta- 
ken to place it on a secure basis, and afford it that 
wide patronage whieh it so eminently merits. The 
following earnest appeal to the working men, to do 
justice tothe Associative movement, is from the vale- 
dictory address of the able Editor of the Voice, Mr. 
Joun Orvis, who, though retiring from the post which 
he has so devotedly filled, we are sure will always find 
a Voice inbehalf of the Integral Reform, to which he 
has already rendered such signal services. 

“ We know the jealousy which naturally springs up 
in a movement like this, towards those who aim at 
measures similar to, but either less or more comprehen- 
sive than ourown. ‘This feeling prevents an investiga- 
tion of their principles ; and we go on, looking cross- 
eyed at each other, whereas a direct look in the face 
would reveal to us the countenances of kind and gen- 
erous helpers. Now we are desirous that the friends 
of Protective Union, should know who their friends 
are, and how many they are, beyond the mere circle 
of the Union itself. We therefore introduce to them, 
the Associationists, for their better and friendly ac- 
quaintance. We mean the Fourierists of the United 
States and ot France. Nay, friends, don’t be fright- 
ened at their name, because conservatives and a time- 
serving church and clergy have heaped odium upon 
what they are compelled to respect, even while they 
hate it. The Associationists have, from the first mo- 
ment of its birth, watched the development of the Pro- 
tective Union movement, with profound interest and 
joy. They have repeatedly passed enthusiastic reso- 
lutions at their conventions, in regard to the spread of 
this feature of co-operation among the working class- 
es. All the Editors of the Voice of Industry have, 
from the beginning, been earnest and active Associa- 
tionists. Every paper of note which has noticed most 
favorably and sympathizingly the Protective Union 





movement is conducted by an Associationist. Among 
these are the Chronotype, the NV. Y. Tribune, the 
Harbinger, and the Essex Transcript. It isthe As- 


sociationists in France who have headed that glorious 
Revolution, and who are the leaders of the movement 
there, for securing by law the right of man to employ- 
ment, and to just compensation for the same. It is 
they who raised the cry of no more favoritism, no 
more monopoly ; but liberty, equality and fraternity 
forever ; and it is the Fourierist pepers in this country 
which have informed you here, what was the nature 
of that revolution, and that it was achieved by the 
working Classes, and that its end will be a just relation 
of the interests of labor and capital. It is the Associ- 
ation papers which are doing this, while all others are 
belieing the facts, or concealing them from you. It is 
the Associationists who have announced to humanity, 
to her wretched slaves of toil, that their resurrection 
day has dawned. Brothers, be not hasty to condemn 
them, for they are your friends. It is they only in 
this country, who would with you rejoice to see the no- 
blest laborer, the highest officer of trust or honor ; who 
wish to see that honor given to the working man which 
is now given to his moth-eaten oppressor.” = ' 





Confessions. 

The London Times, which is said to be the most in- 
fluential newspaper in the world, in its leading article 
of March 2Ist, makes some extraordinary admissions. 
We copy the greater part of it, that our readers may 
see the progress of truth. 


“We are aware, however, that no theory will satisfy 
those who suffer a stern reality of degradation and denial. 
The needy millions want something more than the cold 
eye of justice, or the illusive smiles of freedom. 

“They want house, food, and clothing. They want work 
and wages. They want time to live, and time to die, and 
for these purposes the assistance of that State to which 
they contributed so much, and which undertakes to pro- 
tect them from a foreign foe, and should also render aid 
against domestic ills. The State is wise, and good, and 
great in the eyes of humble men. They fear it, they wor- 








ship it, they love it. What childlike confidence does the 
honest laborer re in “the tlemen” who rule the 


destinies of his little sphere! The British 
taught from his childhood to look up for counsel and aid. 
For our part, we have continnally urged that it is the du- 
ty of the State to fulfil such expectations. We have re- 
jected and denounced the system of leaving things to 
take their course, and the poor man to shift Yor 

as utterly inapplicable to our social staie. 
obloquy we have impressed upon the State the 
supplying work to the ms nw relief to the 
of — the more helpless sex or age ; of 

by law the dictates of humanity and common sense ; 
adapting legislation to the facts of the case; of laying the 
chief pressure of our fiscal burdens on those whoare most 









































































able to bear them. 
“We cannot better denote thespirit of ouradvice than 
referring to the chief stigma we have had to endure, 


a month has passed for many along year without a re- 
petition of the charge that we were Falling into the er- 
rors of Communism. The smallest interference with 
wages, time, circumstances of employment, was compared 
to the frantic demands of a rustic or That was 
our offence. We aimed too much at a domestic, a pater- 
nal, protecting legislation. 

“ Now, we do not hesitate to say that much of our pres- 
ent peace and security arise from the extent te which 
the nation has complied with these principles, imperfect 
and partial as that compliance has professedly been. 
The population of these islands knows and confesses with 
more or less readiness that it is under a kind and 
ful Government, anxious to assist the weak and re 
the poor. Every child of poverty knows that there are 
laws and institutions of charity, with a powerful 
in the press and the senate laboring to give them more 
efficacy and scope. The vast population of the factory 
and the mill feels that its rulers watch over its . 
its health, its education, and its comfort. This State thus 
rises up before the national mind as reasonable and ten- 
der. In point of fact, under very great hindrances and 
drawbacks, the dream of the Communists and 
receives its nearest pozsible fulfilment. The State be- 
comes a society for the common good, giving to all its 
members a rateable in the common benefit and stock, pro- 
viding for the sick and aged from the funds of health 
and strength, and securtng the weak from excessive 
competition. The British empire is a great and friendly 
society. We have often described it in that character, 
and done our best that it should act up to the responsi- 
bilities implied. ; 

“Hence it is that we alone stand when every realm ia 
shaken, and revolution, like the beacon fire, glances from 
throne to throne. In one month the whole of Central 
Europe has not only quailed, but succumbed. Why need 
We count up twenty states? Austria has capitulated! 
That speaks for the rest. Austria, with her untold army, 
with her hundred and fifty thousand men to for 
Italy, with her gigantic ally, with her undisputed ascend- 
ancy, with Metternich, has submitted to the common 
Surely the fallen depths will say, ‘ Art thou also become 
weak as we? Art den become like unto us?’ There is 
scarcely aught left for revolution. But its course is from 
the west. Whatnext? If Vienna had its Hungary, its 
Poland, its Venice, and Milan, has not St. Petersburg also 
its Moscow, its rebellious Poles, its Teutonic tri 
its Siberian tribes, its Circassian foes? Nay, the 
itself is built on new territory. Meanwhile, thus far, 
England pursues the even tenor of her course. Revolu- 
tion shrinks from a metropolis where it cannot find one 
respectable malignant. It sinks at once into a vulgar 
burlesque.” 
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These, we say, “ are extraordinary admissions.” It 
is proclaimed to the world that the nations are safe 
just in the degree in which they have made approach- 
es to the “dreams” of the socialists. It is proclaim- 
ed that all who labor for the elevation of the masses 
are on the high road to Socialism. It is proclaimed to 
be the highest duty of Government to protect its work- 
ing classes from the evils of excessive competion. 
Where are the thunders of the Observer ; where the 
penny whistle of the Express? This great Bugaboo 
of Socialism is quite rampant, and should be taken 
care of forthwith, as there is no telling what it will 
do! 


a 


ats 


—————————————— 
Fifth Lecture in Cincinnati, 
PRACTICABILITY OF ASSOCIATION.-ITS ALLEGED FAILURES. 


This was the subject of Mr. Allen’s fifth Lecture— 
the most interesting to most hearers, of any yet deliv- 
ered. The large audience manifested more and more 
attention, as the results of actual experience were 
laid before them ; and the Speaker warmed with the 
recoliection of the scenes in which he had mingled, 
until they seemed to catch no little of his own evident- 
ly honest enthusiasm. Beginning with the charge of 
“failure,” the lecturer not only exposed its absurdity, 
but carried the war into Africa with a vengeance, prov- 
ing that, according to such a method of pre-judging 
every prominent institution of civilization, civilization, 
nay, christianity itself had been a “failure.” He then 
went onto show what sort of a failure Brook Farm 
had been, and was becoming ; what the “failure” had 
proved to all engaged in it, and what, through their 
instrumentality, it was proving itself to the world to 
have been. 

Considering the novelty of the Associative Theory, 
and the magnitude of changes contemplated by it, Mr. 
A. thought that its progress in this country was regard- 
ed as little less than miraculous. In the short space 
of eight years, since it was first promulgated here, not 
only had a large portion of the publie come into sym- 
pathy with it, come to more than half believe it, but 
there were not a few who had recognized its truth as 
binding upon them, felt that there was nothing else in 
comparison worth living for, and before God and suf- 
fering humanity, consecrated themselves and their all 
to its realization. Among these devoted few, were 
men of ail parties and sects, of every degree of talent 
and variety of character. Inthe minds of all alike 
the associative idea had planted itself, and was bearing 
rich fruit. Among politicians who saw in it the only 
means of realizing their highest hopes, for their coun- 
try and the world, the name of Horace Greeley was 
honorably distinguished by the Speaker; and a 
clergymen who looked forward to it as the fulfilment 
of the prophesies made to the children of Israel. the 
Rev. W. H. Channing was warmly eulogized. Art- 
ists, the poets and idealists, of our time, men who 
lived to realize their conceptions of the beautiful, but 
for whom society had yet found no place, saw in ita 
sphere of action, and the means of fulfilling their high 
mission. The evident progress of the doctrines and 
of kindred sentiments in France, England, and Ger- 
many, was also pointed out ; and all things shown to 
indicate that we were on the verge of a great social 
change ; while the humanitary tendency of all specu- 
lation and practical effort confirmed the universal 
prophesy of the age, about “a good time coming.” 

The American people possessed unbounded faith, 
and unbounded enterprize. _It was only to suggest an 
idea to them as practicable, and they believed they 
were the people to realize it. ‘Their first eagerness to 
put in practice the principle of association, was quite 
characteristic. It was first presented to them, more- 
over, during a period of commercial distress. Many 
were disheartened by failure of business, and embarked 
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in premature schemes, merely as means of providing 

for the next year, their porridge and pantaloons! Many 

had not even looked so far ahead. ‘They seemed to 

think that they had only a sufficient number of them 

to get on the land and vote themselves an association, 
they should be one. 

if these premature attempts were failures—what 
then? Almost every invention, as at first tried, had 
proved a failure. ‘The factory system, (not to speak 
of its success of failure, in a moral point of view, or to 
mention that in this respect it was worse than that of 

!) asa practical system, was altogether differ- 
ent from what it was when first began. 

Was not our whole commercial system a failure ? To 
say nothing of its ordinary results, there was every 
eleven years, throughout th» civilized world, a period- 
ical season of confessed failures and incalculable dis- 
tress. In one of these, that of ‘37, New York had 
failed for one hundred million. Even New England 
commerce had not escaped the catastrophe. A Bank- 
rupt Law had to be passed, to enable people to slip 
their necks out of the noose. 

Look at politics, too. What had politicians done 
for us ; or rather what had they not failed todo? For 
the seventy years of our existence, as a joverument, 
what law had been passed, (except perhaps, the pre- 
emption law,) for the benefit of the working classes ? 
Our political system professed to be nothing but a sye- | 
tem of checks and balances between different conflict- 
ing interests ; and of the two great parties, it now re- 
quired the manufacture of a great deal of political gas, 
to tell Whig from Democrat. (Applause.) A grand | 
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power for any of the more productive, and the cost of 
hauling coal for their steam engine, was equivalent to 
anything gained by it. ‘They had only some fifty acres 
that could be cultivated after a fashion, and some 34 
instead of 300 households. In its palmiest day's, 
Brook Farm was no more a “Phalanstery,” than a 
childa few days old, was a Milton ora Shakspeare. 
With all their disadvantages, it was not till $10,000 
and tyv.o years labor on a building, designed chiefly 
for a school, was lost by fire, that the individuals en- 
gaged there, determined to give up their idea of then 
and there, realizing a perfect commonwealth, college 
and church. ‘They did not give however, up in dis- 
couragement. ‘'Tothem the attempt had been in the 
highest degree successful. ‘To the satisfaction of 
those who had taken part in it, all the leading associ- 
ative ideas had been demonstrated. 

It had proved the entire practibility 6f an organiza- 
tion in which property could be owned in joint stock 
by the operatives themselves, and its proceeds shared 
on a principle of distributive justice. And most satis- 
factorily had it shown that all labor could be made at- 
tractive. The first men in the place, their graduates 
of Colleges, joined the washing groups, and would 
willingly have undertaken more disagreeable labors 
than that, systematized and aided as it was, by ma- 
chinery, to redeem women from drudgery. Their 
domestic, agricultural and other labors were all so di- 
vided and arranged, that each was tree to choose his 
occupation and the friends he preferred to work with. 
Every separate business had its volunteer groups, and 


each individual could take part in three or four. In} 


political campaign in the State of Maine, with all its| laboring with the horticultural group, the lecturer had 


canvassing tactics, and marshalling of rival candidates 
ar.d forces, had turned on the momentous question, 
whether potatoes should be admitted from the English 
provinces under a duty of two centsa bushel, or one 
eent and a half. 

Oar politics, altogether, was really a splendid fail- 
ure. The great minds engrossed therein, were but 
like dead elephants lying across the track of Reform. 
It would not make the difference of a wheaten loaf, 
to most of the people, which of the two great parties 
should get the privilege of electing their man to the 
highest office in the people’s gift. 

That our educational systems and practices were 


miserable failures, it had been the object of preceding; sal muster of individual human beings, in which | freedom and the most perfect order prevailed. 


lectures to prove. 

Were not our legislation and administration of jus- 
tice failures? Our laws were kept out of the people’s | 
sight, like those of Domitian, and written in a language 
that they could not understand. The influence of 
wealth and fraud in our courts, was proverbial. 

Medicine was next brought up for judgement; and 
the general dissatisfaction, at least among Reformers, 
with the old school practice, their running after the in- 
finitesimal doses of Homepathy, the daily baptisins 
of Hydropathy, and the patch-work of Electicism, 
adduced in proof that the first great principles of the 
healing art were not yet established. He had no 
doubt, however, that medicine might be found a much 
more practical thing, and its results satisfactory, if we 
would condescend to learn a lesson from the people of 
the Celestial Empire. ‘There they hired their physi- 
cians by the year,deducting from the salaries an amount 
proportional to the time they might be sick, thus mak- 
ing them teachers of physiology and of the laws of 
health, rather than mere curers of the sick. 

If what practitioners of different medical systems 
said of each other, proved the imperfections of all, how 
should we judge of int the different churches and 
religious sects said against each other! Did not each 
set up itsown standard of infallibility, and denounce 
more or less of others as anti-christian and infidel? 
Were they not all infidel to each other, and practically 
to human nature?) They had been all long enough 
pointing the people out the way they should go, instead 
of going and doing the will of God on earth as it is 
done in heaven. Look at Catholic and Protestant, 
and different Protestant sectarians, pouring down cal- 
umnies on each other, more deadly than leaden rain 
and iron hail' Was that the result of the absolute 
religion of Jesus? Did it not look as if there had 
been a failure even here ?—a failure to embody the ab- 
solute idea of Christ in the institutions of Christendom, 
or even in the individual! persons of christians? 

When civilization thus taken apart, was found to 
have failed in respect of all its separate elements—when 
there was such failure in the church, failure in politics, 
in education, in medicine, commerce, everything, how 
could the upholders of this system raise the cry of 
“failure,” or point out any “failures of association,” 
more disastrous than those of their own civilization ? 

Pointing out some of the great objects and essential 
conditions of associative life—the social trinity of a 
perfect state, school and church, the lecturer asked, 
had there ever existed an instivution in the United 
States, which came within an age of being “an Asso- 
ciation ?” 

He then dissected the abortions called, “The Ohio 
Phalanx,” and “the Clermont Phalanx,” showing that 
they had in them none of the elements of “the phalanx” 
or combined order, and were started unadvisedly by a 
a few persons, sick of civilization, without well under- 
standing the remedy they would resort to—without 
means anc without method. They were “failures” of 
course, from beginning to end, they were failures before 
they commenced—not even attempts at “ Associa- 
tion.” 

When lecturing at Bangor, he had been surprised to 
hear of a “Fourierite Association” in the neighbor- 
hood, and visiting it, founda number of families en- 
gaged together in the lumber business, who had been 
driven by sheer distress to work and feed together, and | 
found for a while that they could live better so than 
they had done apart. 

They had never heard of the doctrines of associa- 
tion, yet when their improved circumstances, resulting 
from their miserable and constrained effort at co-oper- 
ative life, enabled them to purchase separate farms, 
the whole civilized world was gravely notified that 
another “ Fourierite Association” had gone to pieces. 


Even the institution with which he had been himself 
connected—that of Brook Farm, near Boston—had 
never possessed anything like adequate means, and 
was begun without any philosophical method. When 
Mr. Ripley came to the conclusion that preaching | 
without the practice of the Gospel would not save the 
world, he simply went there with a few friends and! 
lived onafarm. ‘Their idea was rather that of com- | 
munity, which was then enjoying public attention 
They thought it better than antagonism, and continued } 
to live together devoted to education and philosophic | 
enquiry—quite a practical etherial transcendental sort 
of life. Without a practical estimate of their resour- 
ces, they went on to build them houses and buy more 
land—twenty acres of the miserable land of Massa- 
chusetts, that required greater outlay for manufacturing 
it to make it yield at all, than any thing it could then 
produce would repay. They also atiempted some of 
the more choice mechanical arts, but had no water 





secured a valuable friend in the leader, though a per- 
son of tastes, in other respects so dissimilar to his own, 
that scarce any other conceivable circumstance could 
have brought them into that relation with each other. 
Their experiment ona small scale had fully satistied 
him of the practicability of organizing all industry on 
the principle of attraction, and according to the serial 
law, so as to render it more productive, as well as hon- 
orable and universal. 

Their experience at Brook Farm had demonstrated 
also that to realize the advantages of association fam- 
ilies need not be broken up. Instead of association of 
families, people had a notion of some sort of univer- 


the family relations was entirely lost. Now he, for 
his part, would go into association because he knew it 
to be the only state in which the tamily union could 
be preserved. How were the family ties respected by 
the present requirements of society? Could we point 
outa family that continued, even for one generation, to 
enjoy each other's society 2? His ownaged father was 
sitting that night alone—not one of many children was 
left on the farm with him—and they themselves were 
hundreds of miles apart from each other. Such was 
the history of almost every New England family! 
What father could in these times enjoy the patriarchal 
satisfaction of having around him his children and his 
children’s children, to the third and fourth generation ! 
He asked for association, because that alone would 
furnish every one with business adapted to his wants 
and desires, without the necessity of forsaking his fam- 
ily and the friendsof hisyouth. He asked for associ- 
ation because the family, like every other institution of 
present society was a failure! If the family was ever 
to be a sacred iustitution, it must be in and through asso- 
ciation. 

Each family in the associated township would have 
strictly speaking its own house as distinct as now— 
though ail would be under one roof, with facilities and 
conveniences for the relief of domestic drudgery, that 
could hardly be conceived of now, and for the eman- 
cipation of our domestic slaves! At Brook Farm no 
one thought of obtruding himself on another's privacy, 
any more than in this city we should thing of unbarring 
a neighbor's door. For all desirable objects, each fam- 
ily was as distinct, as if on a prairie farm twenty miles 
from its nearest neighbor ; yet the domestic labor of 
each was abridged by the associative arrangements 
something like nine tenths. Instead of fifteen of 
twenty persons being occupied with cooking and at- 
tending table, as would have been required for the same 
number of persons with the present isolated arrange- 
ments, two women and one man sufficed for the break- 
fast, two women and two men for the dinner, and two 
women for the supper. In the laundry department of 
the New Jersey association, the week’s washing for 
one hundred and sixty individuals—some 1200 pieces 
was done by three or four persons, with the help of a 
machine, in one forenoon. 

By getting up “City Palaces” it would be possible to 
imitate these economies, even with our present social 
arrangements left otherwise as they now are—possible 
to make one hour of woman’s toil, equivalent to ten 
now exacted of her. 


The elevation, the redemption of woman was a 
prominent idea of the times. If it was ever to be real- 
ized, it must be through organized domestic industry. 
Woman must be relieved from the drudgery of the is- 
olated household. Look at her when devoted wholly 
to that employment. Was she ever regarded or could 
she ever really become the equal of the family she served. 
Was she not crushed benenth the wheel of domestic 
servitude,and the expansion of her finer nature wholly 
prevented! No matter how finely endowed by God, 
man decreed that she must be nothing but a servant, 
an inferior being whom it was with many almost a 
crime to admit into social communion. The cat was 
a privileged parlor companion ; we could converse 
with the parrot there; the dog might present himself 
there, the ape even might be introduced ; but the idea 
of a servant there, except to serve, was ridiculous ; but 
woman, lovely good-like woman, was condemned to 
the kitchen and the garret, or doomed in her want of 
better companionship, to become the prey of every 
heartless libertine in the city, (great applause.) He 
was against the isolated household because in it wo- 
man generally could never be elevated into true equal- 
ity and companionship with man. 


Another thing that had been practically demon- 
strated was that combined industry was more pro- 
ductive than isolated But it needed no new experi- 
ments to prove that union was power. Such inverse 
associations as the factories—-such imperfect associa- 
tion as those at Zoar and New Harmony in our own 
state, realizing wealth enough to make every individu- 
al member rich, had established this point. 

The practicability of education as well as industry 
by attraction had been sufficiently demonstrated at 
Brook Farm. They had learned there that ourpresent 
system of school might be abolished altogether. Every 
young person or adult that wished to learn an art or 
science got a group formed for the purpose. Gradu- 
ates of Yale and Harvard discovered that the best way 
of teaching was to go to work with the pupils. Seiz- 
ing hold of their dominant faculties they made them 
the means of developing others, and imparted instruc- 
tion in such a manner as would enable their scholars 


to be of service to themselves and of service to s0- 
ciety. 

Brook Farin had demonstrated also that the idea of 

| guaranties could be carried out. The best attention 

in sickness, as wellas the best possible education and 
every other want, was regarded as a claim on all, In 
such regards they all felt themselves members of the 
same body—members one of another. This point 
was illustrated by what happened during a visitation 
of the small pox, by which thirty persons were taken 
down, and the society lost some $3000. Another in- 
dividual case illustrating the working of associative 
charity to the afflicted and dependent was also de- 
tailed. 

Another thing practically demonstrated was the pos- 
sibility of people living together—not only without 
quarreling, without.actually tearing each other's eyes 
out, but in perfect harmony. What now made men 

enemies but the strifes and heart burnings growing out 
|of antagonistic interests? There the assurance of a 
a unity of interests was the basis of general friend- 
ship. The sympathy of function moreover led to the 
formation of many intimate attachments. Instances 
were adduced. The common table, (generally but 
not necessarilly resorted to,) was another opportunity 
for friendship. Persons there brought together, group- 
ed themselves naturally according to affinity of tastes 
and character. There was an “artistic group.” 

Another source of friendship, general and particular, 
was their custom of holding festivals. They were for 
no dead-levelism ; yet while they recognized the social 
diversity of character, each group with itsnatural chief, 
| while they recognized the legitimate sphere of ambi- 

tion, and paid it honor according to usefulness—they, 
at the same time, fully recognized equality in friend- 
ship. In their festivals, there was a perfect equality 
of ranks and classes, and a perfect gush of feeling, 
such as he had never witnessed elsewhere. Yet they 
were made up of elements that might not seem the 
| most propituous for such social communion, of persons 
educated in every diversity of style, and some that 
might be said to be ‘“‘without any education,” persons 
| born and raised in every country of Europe and Amer- 
jica. They had representatives of the colored race 
| among them ; even of the American savage and oth- 
Yet in their festive meetings the most perfect 
Such 
| expression as the social feeling of the moment demand- 
| edi. was never wanting. They could command the 
best of music, and many of them would join in a 
dance ; or they would have speeches made, mirthful or 
| serious, and occasionally something of a drama was 
introduced. Well were it, it there could be in every 
city, a theatre, properly regulated—under the direction 
of the clergy, if you would—where the people could be 
brought together, and have some of the best feelings 
of their nature exercised. There would then be no 
where near the amount of intemperance that we have 
now to content with. When the social feelings were 
satisfied, we should not have to struggle against the 
inverse tendency of them. (Applause.) 

The lecturer, then, to give a more faithful idea of 
their festivals, described one of a religious character, 
a Thanksgiving Ball! Everything was spoken of as 
taken its proper place, without design or pre-arrange- 
ment, as in the smallest party of congenial friends. 
Speaking of the waltzing, he observed that their danc- 
ing on such occasions, lasted about an hour and a half. 
People who were accustomed to dancing every week, 
would not think of keeping it up all night—dancing 
themselves almost to death, and having aching bones 
for the week tocome. He had a serious, a religious 
objection tosuch dancing. But if temperate dancing 
was enjoyed in every family, some two or three times 
a week, he believed it would have a very healthtul— 
a holy influence on the mind, if the word would be al- 
lowed in such a connection. 

The other temperate re-creations and refreshments 
of the occasion were mentioned. After their joyful 
feelings had exhausted themselves, their minds natur- 
ally took amore serious turn. An individual made a 
sero-comic speech, which was followed by another, 
serious, without the comic—that by something still 
more grave. The spiritsof all were solemnized. The 
festival had become a religious meeting,and ended in 
religious enthusiasm. They felt that they had been 
providently blessed, in being brought together for 
amusement, and there consecrated themselves devoutly 
to the movement in which they were engaged. 

Another occasion of the similar sort in which the 
same natural transition of feeling occurred, ‘‘ from gay 
to grave, from lively to severe,” was mentioned as 
having given origin to “the religious union of associ- 
ationists.” That occassion was the sportive crowning 
of a young lady, as their “Summer Queen.” Yet it 
ended in the profoundest religious feelings and convic- 
tions. In was then that they determined, for the first 
time, to establish a unitary Church. ‘They had conten- 
ted themselves, before that, with the idea of harmoniz- 
ing their social relations, leavingeach to find expres- 
sion for his religious nature in his former eclesiastical 
associations. Nor indeed were these older religious 
connections necessarily dissolved by their new Asso- 
ciation. 

“The church of humanity” was not founded on uni- 
ty or belief, as other churches professes to be, and, 
therefore did not stand in opposition to any other— 
was not founded on religious opinions, but on the re- 
ligious sentiment. There never could be unity of be- 
lief among men until there was an integral develop- 
ment of humanity. ‘The child of four years, could 
not believe thesame with the man; and every true 
man, every progressive man, was changing his belief 
every day of his life, every time he gained new facts. 
If you were unconscious of your progressive nature, 
and had come to the conclusion that you were in the 
possession of the whole truth, and should receive no 
more ; could say to your soul “thus far shalt thou go 
and no farther,” (interruptions of applause,) you might 
consistently pin your faith to the institutions of the past, 
: found new ones on the same false principles of fixed 
| 


ers. 


belief ; but such faith was infidelity to human nature ; 
infidelity totruth. (Applause.) But there was one 
point ot religious union around which all could unite. 
The duty of living a divine life on earth, of doing the 
will of God here now as it is done in the heavens. 


The child of most limited culture, the man of the 
sublimest, could meet together on this and practice 
whatever truth might have been revealed to them— 
incarnate their love-nature in the life according to the 
light giventhem. On this ground they might form 
| their Unitary church, become members one of another, 
|be born into chris ti-an-ity, or Christ’s unity—unity 
| with the living head of the living body. 





The practical ground of a Unitary church having 
been thus revealed to them, their meetings partook 
more and more of a religious character, and often that 
of a religious conference. On these oecasions Mr. 
Channing gave best expression to their common 
feelings, and showed them that through the ministry of 
man the kingdom of heaven was to be realized on 


— 
earth. He became their minister—their prophet 
Their experience had before been enough to prove that 
a divine order of society was possible. 

He pointed out to them their future triumphs, anq 
their present duties. When their little experiment 
ceased “the religious union,” “ the church of humapj. 
tv,” was transferring from Brook Farm to Boston, 
However inadequate their means, however fragmenta 
their endeavors, no individual that had taken part in 
them to understand their objects, but became and re. 
mained a confirmed believer. To none of them did 
association look like a failure. “I tell you friends” 
said Mr. A. in this connection and in conclusion, “I te} 
you that association is the only thing that has never 
yetfailed. (Applause.) It was not more a failure 
than Christianity was a failure at the crucifixion of 
Christ.” (Applause.) There were many who felt 
that it was the mission of this age to take up the ideg 
and embody it in the sublime movement of progression, 
The people of the East were pledged to this great pur. 
pose. If the people of the West were disposed to 
take part in it, he bade them welcome, welcome, to itg 
sacrifices, as well asits triumphs. (Applause.) The 
lecturer took the opportunity to allude to effects that 
had been made to prejudice the public mind against 
this course of lectures, founded on alledged misstate. 
ments or exaggerations, by him in his first lecture jp 
College Hall about the practical working of the Facto. 
ry System—he begged all to suspend their jndgement 

| until the arrival of documents which would enable 

|him to lecture on that special subject, and prove to 
| them that the half had not been told. On the next 
| Wednesday the subject of Association would be eon- 
eed, and spoken on both by himself and one of our 
own citizens, Stanley Matthews, Esq., Editor of the 
| Morning Herald. 
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A uitrie Ritt.—In the admiration and wonder ex. 








| cited by the vast maelstrom, which is whirling France 
| onward to a universal industrial reform, we must not 
| forget the little rills which sometimes quite as signifi- 
cantly indicate the course of the stream. One of these 
latter we find in a fact mentioned by the Democratic 
Pacifique, which is, thatthe “ Royal (royal no more, 
we suppose,) Academic Society of Nantes and the 
Lower- Loire have crowned with signal favor, an essay 
jcalled the ‘ Peasant of the 19th Century, written by 
| Mr. Bonnemere, one of the collaberators of that pa- 
| per.” 


The society gave out for discussion, the follow- 
ing question, ‘‘ What are the causes which produce the 





movement of agricultural populations towards cities, 
and how can it be prevented?” Mr. Bonnemere treated 
the subject on Associative principles wholly, and his 
treatise was the one accepted and published by the 
Academy. We infer from this that the learned men 
of France are n& much afraid of that great bugbear 
Fourierism, which so frightens the Express and other 
American Journals. 





Corr’s Picrures.—These pictures form one of the 
most attractive and beautiful exhibitions that has ever 
been offered to the lovers of artin this city. There 
are nearly one hundred pictures in all, each one full of 
interest and beauty. Highly as we estimated the ge- 
nius of the artist before, thiscollection has added vast- 
ly to our admiration. Not since the Allston exhibition 
in Boston has there been such another display of the 
inexhaustible wealth of a great mind. Mr.Cole must 
long stand at the head of our landscape painters. One 
would expect to find considerable monotony in a series 
of so many works by the same hand, but he is most 
agreeably disappointed when he comes to see the col- 
lection. The variety is quite as astonishing as the 
power and beauty. Each picture is a study in itself, 
while the effect of the whole is in the highest degree 
harmonious. We trust that no one who can afford 


the expense will fail to see this exhibition before it 
closes. 





Oh Dear! 

The True Sun of this city says that Fourier taught 
that this world would last eighty thousand years, and 
argues then that the people of France are too well ed- 
ucated to adopt such horrible and irreligious doctrines. 
It is an awful abomination to suppose that the world 
will last eighty thousand years, and Fourier ought to 
have been ashamed of himself for putting forth such 
an insane notion. 
all ? 


Oh dear! what will become of us 





Stavery in Kentvcky.—That able and excellent 
paper the Examiner, published at Louisville, and which 
has gone the right way to work to open the minds of 
the slaveholders to the evils of slavery, gives the fol- 
lowing intelligence : 


“We desire to impress this truth upon the friends of 
jemancipation in Kentucky—that if they will only 
work in earnest, they can carry the day. 
“Letters from the interior are full of encourage- 
ment ; letters, not to us alone, but to various citizens. 
| From one and trom all, with one or two exceptions, 
| we hear the same account—that al! the signs are pro- 
| pitious, that slaveholders are beginning to realize that 
slavery will not pay, and that all classes are getting 
| ready for emancipation.” 


2 ee 


siiscaneeiaciatintiahelananinsece 
The Religious character of Fourier. 

We publish in another part of our paper the inter- 
jesting Address on this subject, delivered before the 
Pur.apetrnia Union on the anniversary of Fourier’s 
birth, by the Rev. A. E. Forp, an eminent divine of 
We have been favored 
with a copy of Mr. Ford’s letter in reply to the request 


io Swedenborgian Church. 
for publication, which contains several valuable sugges- 
| tions. 
Puitapetrma, April 13th, 1848. 

Dear Sin:—I: affords me much pleasure to com- 
| ply with the obliging request of the Uni. signified to 
me in your note. I regret only that the limits to 
which I was restricted forbade a more ample exhibition 
of the subject. 

Those who wish to do justice to Association as 1 
its religious bearings, may have them briefly stated 4 
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follows. It professes, properly, only a certain social 
science looking to a more just organization of society 
than that which we now have. Secondly, it does not 
discard religion, but expressly recognizes it as essen- 
tial to Society. ‘Thirdly, it does not profess any reli- 
ious opinions but leaves every one free to put its 
views, if they commend themselves to his judgment, in 
connection with his actual religious faith. In point of 
fact, this effort to realize the new serial science is partici- 
pated in by those who differ widely in religious senti- 


and notorious individual has found a new protector in the 
British Charge d’Affaires at Berne, Mr. R. Peel, (son of 
Sir Robert.) She is seen promenading daily with him. 
On her arrival Mr. Peel gave a dinner, to which he invi- 
ted the Ambassador. Lola looks pale and sickly; but her 
eye still retains its brilliancy, and her carriage is peculiarly 
graceful. 


La Presse says: 
_ “Many are alarmed at seeing the words Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity, Organization of Labor. We repeat that 
this is to be lamented, and beg it as a favor that those 
- thus 2 alarm will reflect upon the aes of 
; ese words, taking the trouble to comprehend them. 
ments. And why not? Why should the question of When once they one comprehended, they. will no oats 
religious faith come up in this effort, any more than in | inspire fear. It was Christ who proclaimed fraternity. 


® improve the organization of our courts | For this we appeal to the Gospel. The Republic, being 
the attempt : oP FS : a gaverunens of the universality of the citizens, the Re- 
of justice, in which the judge, the lawyer, the legisla- | pu lic consecrates the equality of all. There can be 
tor and the crier might, and in fact do, join together, -~ liberty without page There oe woe rr 
: oe a . : . | out organization. An organization based upon the solid- 
without first inquiring each what his associate thinks ity, the association of all interests, is then the only real 
on higher matters? Do we not actually live in a soci- | guarantee for the peace, security, prosperity, and happi- 
etyand have to do with our fellow-citizens in many of ness of all. 


Sar s , , Sr Louis Poitipre comine To THE Uvnitep States.—A 
itsreiations arranging in some fashion, vx religious letter from one of Louis Philippe’s intimate friends was 
differences with them. May we not live in a society | received by the steamer Washington, by a gentleman of 
petter constituted as regards industrial pursuits still ar- New York, announcing that the ex-King has taken the 
ranging those differences? Ina word, let us not start 


resolution to come and fix himself, with his family in he 
United States. So says, cofidently, the Courrier de Etats- 
the religious objection to association, if we are making “aon 
‘ Ps actically in ¢ : ions n Saturday evening an entertainment was given at the 
nothing = practioalty mm © CRERS setntees t Jardin @’Hiver, for the benefit of the vorkunen out of | 
which it equally applies. jemploy. The sentinelof the National Guard who was 
While the religious and moral speculations of Four- | stationed at the door was the eldest son of the late Prince 
Polignac, the last minister of Charles X. 





ier have nothing properly todo with association, and w le 
; a ae s . eread in La Presse :--“ A considerable number of 

each one adopting his social principles will naturally | journeyman joiners, who had assembled to converse upon 
color them with the hue of his own religious belief, it | their own situation, were alluding to the 1,000,000f. to the 
is gratifying to find that, as a man, he stands free from | ‘Vil list, which the Provisional Government had promised 
| to distribute among them, when at the moment the arri- 
the charge At | val of Louis Philippe and his family at London in a state. 
least it was so to me, and I doubt not will be so to is complete me per was announced. Upon hearing 
: s ‘ this news one of the men present said, ‘Sacristi! that is 
every mind that is more desirous of seeing a blot re- very hard upon them. I will tell you what should be 
moved, than seeing it fixed in a great measure. done. The advice of Beranger should be followed. A 
With ereat respect million distributed amongus would be but a very few 
et _— francs a-piece. Well,then! Let it be sent to the ex- 

Sincerely yours, King. The alms of the poor do honor to misfortune! ” 

A. E. Forp. 

Ss 


Tue ExTixevisHer TAKES Firr.—Some years ago a 
Errata. 


of being a foe to Christianity. 





| European monarch, speaking of insurrectionary move- 
| ments among the people, said, “I can put out that fire | 
| when I will. My standing ary is the extinguisher.” 

In our account last week of the Fourier Festival in | 
Boston, the following errors oceurred in the report of | 
Mr. Channing’s Address interpreting the symbolic ar- | 
rangement of the Hall: 

In lst paragraph read—“ All art may be defined,” for 
“All Art may be dignified.” 

In 2d paragraph—“ the Phalanstery, with its central 


tower,” for “its central town.” : 

eee « : ds ‘= aaphere.” These events are warnings to all governments which re- 
In3d paragraph— forever enfolds our racein — ere, | sist the pressure of the age, and govern only for their 
for “unfolds, &c.,” and in the same paragraph “culmina- —_ good and for that of a part of the people. Wethank 
tion” for “illumination.” God that the extinguisher has taken fire—Christian 


In 5th paragraph—“Man’s life of affection, intelligence, World. : 
and power,” for “affective intelligence and powers.” A recent letter from an English gentleman of high lit- 
I ; a Sine the thaealie sunthe- erary reputation, to one of our citizens no less celebrated 
n 6th paragraph—“to symbolize the gigantic syn for his scholastic attainments, states that Guinot and his 
sis” for “sympathies.” 


family are now in London, in a state of positive destitu- 
In 7th paragraph——“for to nations north of the path- 


tion. 

way of the sun,” for “worthy of &c.” The Cincinnati Herald says:—The best April-fool of 
damn = season was transacted after this wise: At an early 
our in the morning written hand-bills, dated March 31, 
Commantetes of hesnagenge s were seen posted in several places, announcing thata cer- 
A meeting of the Committee of Thirteen on the | tain lawyer of the place, in no wise remarkable for his re- 
“Practical Realization of Association,” will be held in New | sources, was appointed agent for the Wooster Bank, and 
York at the Office of the American Union, 9 Spruce St., would redeem the notes of that institution. As might 

on Saturday, May 6, at 10 o'clock. 

Wituiam H. Cuannine, Chairman. 


the extinguisher takes fire?” 

The extinguisher has taken fire in France, and the im- 
mense power of Louis Philippe has vanished. The extin-| 
| guisher has taken fire in the kingdom of Naples, and the 
| king, in ten minutes after he was told that his troops re- 

fused to fire on the people, was obliged to give them the 
| constitution they demanded. and to make concessions 
which a few days before not one of them had dared to 
ask 


have been expected, the office of the supposed agent was 
thronged by a continuous crowd, for at least two hours. 
The poor fellow, ignorant of the notice, was fairly roasted 
out. His astonishment equalled his vexation, and the 
chagrin of the trapped visitants was only exceeded by 
his own. He only escaped by clearing his office, locking 
A meeting of the Executive Committee or Tur AMEr- | the door, writing upon it—Broke,—which may have had 





Executive Committee. 


ican Union or AssociaTionists, will be held in New ene eee ~ — _ = own pees 
Tos _ | clearing three stairs at a bound down into the streets. 
Tork, at the office of the Union, 9 Spruce Street, on Mon- | fr. then rushed distractedly to a refectory, called for a 
paY, May 8, at 10 o'clock A. M. Rutherford, poured half of it down his throat and the 
Epowarp Gites, Secretary rest of it in his bosom, threw down a Wooster one, and 

departed, no one knows whither. 





Annual Meeting. | AN ODD COINCIDENCE, 


Charles and Phil went up the hill, 
In France, across the water, 
Charles fell down, and broke his crown, 
And Phil came tumbling after. [Punch. 


When a Kentucky judge, some years since, was asked 
by an attorney upon some strange ruling, “Is that law, 
your honor ?” he replied —“ Jf the court understand her- 
self, and she think she do, it are'” 

M. Bochsa, Madam Bishop’s musical director, fell on 


the steps of the Mansion House in Mobile, recently, and 
broke his arm. 


The Annvat Meetine of the AMERICAN Union oF As- 
SOCIATIONTSTS Will be held in the city of New York, on 
Turspay, May 9, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Wituiam H. Cuanninc, Domestic Secretary. 





Religious Union of Associationists. 
Public Religious Services, under the direction of William 
H. Channing, Every SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington 
Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston. Seats free to all. 








The Treasurer of the AMERICAN Union oF Assocta- 
TloxtIsTs, acknowledges the following receipt :— 
April 18, Cincinnati Union, by B. Urner, $7100 
Epmunp Tweepvy, Treasurer. 


REVIEW. 
Old Hicks the Guide: or Adventures in the Caman- 
che Country in search of a Gold Mine. By 


Cuartes W. Wesser. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1848. 12 mo. pp. 356. 


The hero of this book sets out trom a border settlement 
of Texas with a party of rangers in search ofa gold mine 
in the Camanche country. In the course of this expedi- 
tion they tall in with the savages and are taken prisoners. 
They find among them as chief supreme an expatria- 
ted Parisian dandy and a lady from the same fashiona- 
ble capital, who1n some sort shares with him the hon- 
or of chieftainship. This lady falls in love with the 
hero, and through her interposition he is adopted into 
one of the tribes. In certain’gymnastic and warlike 
exercises on occassion of his adoption he does mira- 
cles, and is at once raised to an equal dignity with the 
Frenchman aforesaid, who by the way hates him with 
great earnestness. 





hh 


Our Weekly Gossip. 


_ lost Picrures.—Of 390 pictures in the Chateau of 
Neuilly, 15) were burnt; but they are said, with the ex- 
ception of one by Leopold Robert, and another of Hor- 
ace Vernet, not to have been of much value. A bust of 

aust, by that great artist, A. Schifler, has been destroyed. 

Peter Neefs anda Van Huyson, small pietures, are 
missed from the Louvre. The Charity of Andridel Sarte 
oa Said to be much injured by an attempt to have it clean- 


Triumex or Linerty aND Law.—By a letter from 
Xington, Ky., we learn that a verdict has just been ren- 
dered in the State Circuit Court, sitting at that place, of 
J and costs, in favor of Cassius M. Cray, against 
‘ole of those who combined to take down and send off 
the printing office of his True American in 1845. This 
Probably, the death-blow of mob law in Kentucky. 
€jolee, advocates of Universal Liberty! Your triumphs 
are not confined to one hemisphere. They irradiate the 
deepest darkness of despotism, alike in the New and Old 
orld.— Tribune. 


Tue Communists.—The brotherhood of Communists, 
Whose contemplated emigration to this country from 

Tance we announced sume time ago, arrived here on Mon- 

y last, in the ship Rome, from Havre. The brotherhood 
fumbers seventy in all, and are, we understand, about lo- 
tating themselves on the confines of Louisiana and Texas. 
~N. 0. Delta, March 29. 


The Atelier, which isedited by M. Albert, and which is 
organ of the working classes, recommends, as the 


embers for Paris--the Members of the Provisional Gov- 
€rnment, C 
lerre 


Th 


the G 
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However, the Frenchman being equally desirous 
with the new comer to get at the gold mountain they 
combine forces and lead their respective tnbes in that 
direction. But as the mountain is a sacred object in 
the eyes of the Indians, no sooner do our adventurers 
get a glimpse of its tall peak than they are beset by a 
vast body of other Indians who surmise what they are 
up to, and at the same time are threatened with a de- 
sertion of their own followers, who are equally jealous 
of any such design on the part of the white men. 
Hereupon come a numerous variety of adventures, 
more interesting than probable the upshot of which is 
that the Frenchman is killed, and the hero espouses the 
young lady who turns out to have accompanied him to 
America on the supposition that they had been united 
in lawful wedlock. 


itizens Lamennais, Cabet, Considerant, Buchez, 
» Leroux, and eighteen workmen. 


@ Moniteur publishes the names of the members of 
“minittee appointed to grant national recompenses 
Dubya citizens who either fought or suffered for the Re- 
Hlican or Socialist eause, from 1830 to 1848, M. Al- 
» Meraber of the Provisional Government, is Chair- 
— the Committee, and among its members we find 
* ge Grandmeoil and L’Heritier de I’ Ain, presidents of 

» and M, Eugene Sue. 
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“ But what will your majesty do,” said his minister, “ | 
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BINGER, 


Lota Montes 1x Swirzertann.—This extraordinary Notwithstanding the palpable improbability of the 


whole narrative, and the artistic defects of every part, 
the author has infused into it so much passion as to 
render itinteresting. We confess to having read it 
straight through from beginning toend. It has many 
fine glimpses of scenery, and indicates an uncultivated 
and irregular power, which ought to work more ac- 
cording to order, and accomplish better things. 





RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
Astor House. 


List of New Importations. 


LP age: M. Refermatorische Schriften in chronologischer 
Folge, mitden nothigsten Erlauterungen, zum Gedacht- 
niss des 1S februars, 1946. Von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, 3 
Baende in 4to.Gebunden $7 50. 

Luther's Werke, Meena Auswahl seiner Hauptschrif- 
ten. Mit historischen Einleitungen Anmerkungen 
und istern von Otto v. Gerlach, 16 Baende in 
Svo. Gebunden, ¢6 75. 

_ Ungedruckte Predigten, Aus den Handschriften 
herausgegeben von W. Hoeck, broschirt $1 50. 

Faeckel, E.T. Leben und Wirken Martin Luthers. 3 Baende 
mit 22 Stahistichen. Cartonirt $275. 

" Geschichte der Reformation, von Luther’s Tode 
bis auf unsere Zeit, 2 Baende mit vielen Stahl- 
stichen, gebunden, $25). 

Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jahrgang neuer 
Predigten. Herausgeg. von Schonheit, $1 00. 

Protestantismus, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und ! 
seine heutigen Lebensfragen, broschirt, $1 75. 

Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher Andacht. 4 Auflage, ge- 
bunden $2 26 

Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden $875. 

Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben. 3 Theile gebunden $5 75. 

Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas.nach den neusten Quellen. }0 Blaetter $1. 

Libri, symboliciecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 

Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt ¢1 50. 

Pyrker.J.L, Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 ausgewahlten Stahlstichen. 4. in pracht- 
vollem Einbande. $4 00. 

Gallerie, Europaeische. Eine Auswahl der Meisterwerke 
der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stahlstichen. 
Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- 
oe 3. Auflage. folio. Reich gebunden mit 
Goldschnitt. 00. 

Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com- 

plete in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, $21 00. 

Bilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon ; being a collection of 
Five HUNDRED original steel engravings, quarto, illustrating all 
the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 
clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20. 

Parts 1 to 92 out and on hand. 

i> Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2, $238. Being the long ex- 
pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. 1 and 2, $475. 

Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, complete original edition, 
one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 

Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 
can be finished. apr22. 


PORTRAIT OF FOURIER. 
A beautiful portrait of Charles Fourier, admirably engraved 
in mezzotint by Mr. 8. Sartain, for sale, price fifty cents, 
at the HARBINGER OFFICE, 
apr 22 No. 9 Spruce street. 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
Jt Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True O ization of the New Church, as indicated in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charies Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 
which flowing one from the heart of the writer, goes 
i i y to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readeréto whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
gians and Associationists,by exhibiting to the one the scientific 
basis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 











SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 159 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
oe Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 
13 vols. $17 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5 vols. half cloth $8 50, ivll cloth 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. 
True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1 vol.8 vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc- 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents,“ 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62% cents. 

The Wisdom of Angelsconcerning the Divine Providence, in 
whichthe Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated. 62% cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12 cents. 

The Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 
6} cents. 


8vo. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols, 

7 25. 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 

Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and3do. each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 

Misce > Observations, connected with the Physical Sci- 
ences. $2- 

Also the collateral works. 

Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. $1 

Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 1 

Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, ‘ 1 

Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 

Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 

Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 

Documents concerning Swedenborg. 

Crissold’s Letters. 

Parson’s Essays. 

Mesmerand Swedenborg. 

Guardian Angels. 44 

The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 

JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU S?., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 31 vol 8 vo. 


Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. 


WOMAN’S ASSOCIATIVE UNION. 
HE Woman’s Associative Union continue the sale of 
useful and Fancy Articles, daily, from eleven till two 
o'clock, at the room of the Boston Union of Association- 
ists, 30 Bromfield street. 

Orders received for various kinds of needle and fancy 
work—knitting, marking, copying, &c. 

To aid the funds of the cause, instruction will be given 
by the members of the Union, in music, vocal and instru- 
mental, crayon drawings, flower painting, writing, and 
French. 

N. B. We would take this opportunity to assure our 
stranger-friends who may at any time visit the city, of 
a cordial welcome at our room; and would also say t 
those who wish to co-operate with fus, that donations ar 
here received. 


Boston, Feb. 26, 1847.} 
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PERIODICAL DEPOT. 
+ Beenrern> receives subscriptions for the pane. 
. at eriodical Depot, 331 8 street mear e 
ton Market, where single copies ma be obtalned. All 
ly and weekly periodicals publis in the United States for 
sale as above. The Harbinger delivered in hs of the 
city without extra charge, to subscribers paying in advance. 
al 


- 








NEW YORK PROTECTIVE UNION. 

_s the friends of Reform and the working classes who 

wish to protect themselves agninet the horrors of 
poverty in time of sickness, The Protective Union calls your at. 
tention to the superior advantages ae from mem- 
bers of the Protective Union over those of any other 
now established. First, the terms of membership are more 
liberal than any other Society. Second, the benefits to sick 
members tre greater than any other Society allows for a simi. 
lar amount of fees and dues. Third, it con’ 


be obtained from their present em 
prosecute every branch of trade.) 
members and the community 

valuation than can ae aon haved ¢ — = fact, 
its objects are to furnish employment a wages mem. 
oA nent well, provide for them when sick, and respectfully 
inter them when dead. 

The Protective Union will commence their first branch of 
Trade in a Bakery, in 7th Avenue, corner 19th st., which will 
be opened on the first week in April. The friends of Reform 
are kindly solicited to aid us with their patronage, or co-opera- 
tion, or both. Bread will be delivered in every part of the city, 
of the best quality, and on the most liberal terms. 5 per cent 
will be allowed to those a one or more dollar’s worth of 
tickets. GEORGE HAYWARD, cone 

73 Nassau st. 


al 6t 
ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. 


HE following pamphlets on Association, will be sent by mail 
to any part of the United States, on the remittance of one 





dollar, (post paid.) 

Godwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier. 
Retail price 25 cts. 

Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association, poy 

Briancourt on the Organization of Labor. ) Translated 25 

Constant’s Last Incarnation. by 25 

Cant I’s Children at the Phalanstery. ) F. G. Shaw 12 

A Plain Lecture on Association. 3 

Association on the System of Charles Fourier. 3 


Address, 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
mis 9 Spruce St., New York. 


FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 


WORKS. 
§-— for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden- 
borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
No. 9 Spruce street. 
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ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity of 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 








and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 19} cts. 
For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m 25 No. 9 Spruce street. 


FRENCH WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 
ANIFESTE de l’Ecole Societaire ; 31 cents. 
Renaud’s Solidarite. Vue Synthetique sur la Dectrine de 
Charles Fourier. 37}. 
Almanach Phalansterienne. 15 cents. 
Briancourt’s Precis de Organization du Travail ; 9 cents. 
Briancourt’s Organization du Travail 199 cents. 
Exposition abrigee du System Phalansterienne de Fourer,par 
Victor Considerant. 12% cts. 
Necessite d’une Derniere Debacle Politique en"France. 31 cts. 
De la Politique Nouvelle convenant aux Interets actuel de 
la Societe. 9 cts. 
Petit Cours de Politique et d’Economie Societaire. 9 cts. 
Les Amours au Phalanstere, par Victor Henequin. 15 cts. 
Les Enfants au Phalanstere, Dialogue Famalier sur 
tion. 124 cts. 
La Derniere Incarnation, par A.Constant. 15 cts. 
De l’Abolition de ’Esclavage, par C. Dain. 25 cts, 
Feodalite ou Association, Type d’Organization du Travail. 
18} cents. 
For Sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
9 Spruce street. 
The above works will beforwarded to any part ofthe United 
States by mail. m 13. 








STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 


(eae. principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an 
outline of some of its recent deve’ ts a the Ger- 
mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Sch and 
Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A. M. lv. 
12mo, 1 25. Recently published by OSBY & NICHOLS, 
111, Washington street, Boston. 

“Nothing but a regularly projected article can do tq, 
or fitly introduce this book to the American public. It is alto 
gether the best thing upon the profound subjects to which it 
relates that has ever appeared on this side of the water. * * * 
It isa grand, solid book, full of German thought and Saxon 
sense, and just the thing for our meridian.”"— Mass. oe 

For sale at D. APPLETON & CO’S. and C. 8S. F IS & 
CO’S., New York. mil tf 





BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


UBSCRIBE early while the terms are low ! blication 

of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, 

the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the oie 
nals, BLackwoop’s MaGazine being an exact fac-simile of 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. ‘ Blackwood ” and the “Lon 
don Quarterly” are Tory; the “Edinburgh Review” 
and the “ Westminster Review” Radical. The “ North 
Review "’ is more of a religious character, having been original- 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, con- 

ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir id 
Its literary character is of the very highest order. 
Prices for 1943, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 
For any two “ 500 “ 


“ee 


Brewster. 


For any three . 700 ” 
For all four of the ” 8 00 @ 
For Black wood’s Magazine, 300 és 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 “ 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 s 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


Ciupsinc.—F: ur copies of any or all of the above works will 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular supscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. — ; 

Earty Copres.—A late arrangement with the British publish. 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay 80 large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the M : 
Therefore we repeat, “‘ subscribe early while the price ts low.” 

Remittances and comenuniontions should be always addressed, 

t-paid or franked, to the publishers, 
a oe LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 


The Executive Committee of the Americaw Union oF 
AssociaTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
fr the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect-~ 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 


9 Spruce St., New York. 
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Later rrom Evrope.—By the packet ship Duchess 
@’Orleans, which left Havre on the 29th of March, we have 
an announcement that Prussia has been declared a re- 
publie, and the king and his ministers arrested. It is also 


said that the King of Bavaria has abdicated and gone to 


Sicily. Allis going on well in France. 

The great mesmeric case of young Bruce, of which we | 
published an account last week, is said to be a great hum- | 
bug. The Boston Post of Thursday last gives the fol- 
lowing in relation to the death of Bruce: 


The mesmerizer told the father a long story about his | 
son, but little of which has been verified beyond what a | 
smal] of sagacity might have foretold without any 
mystery. The report that the woman told the number of 
the tomb is not correct; she said the body wasin a brick 
tomb. The reason that tomb No. 15, was opened, was be- | 
cause the father went to the superintendent of burials | 
and asked him to look at his record and see if any person | 
found drowned was put into one of the city tombs in Feb- | 
ruary, 1846. The superintendent, Mr. Lincoln, aceor- 
dingly turned to his record and ascertained that the body | 
of an unknown person, found drowned, was placed in No. | 
15in that month. In consequence of this, No. 15 was | 
opened, the coffins examined, and a skeleton found in 
one-of them which Mr. Bruce thought was that of his, 
son from the dress, which bore some appearance of the | 
kind of elothes his son wore when lost; but it is extreme- | 
ly doubtful whether the bones found in the coffin are those | 
of young Bruce or not—indeed the clothes in the coffin | 
of a colored man, the body that was found drowned, bore 
a much closer resemblance to those described as young 
Bruce’s than the garments in the coffin of the skeleton 
claimed by Mr. Bruce to be his son's. The coffins in the 
tomb correspond exactly with the superintendent's record. | 
The excuse the mesmerizer gives for not. disclosing the 
names of the abusers of young Bruce is, that the princi- 
pal among them will take her life if she does. ‘The whole 
mesmeric portion of the affair is clearly a gross imposi- 
tion. 

Recent INteLiicence From YucaATAN, by THE U. s. | 
Streamer Mississipri, Argived at Boston on SuNDAY.— 
The latest accounts from Yucatan showed the Indians still | 
advancing toward the entire conquest of the peninsula. | 
The war which they commenced for a redress of griev- 
ances, and to obtain some alleviation of the oppression to 
which they were subject in their state of quasi-slavery, 
has become a war of colors and races. Their rallying | 
ery now is, “Destruction of all races but the Indians.” 
Their le of wariare partakes of all the atrocity prop- 
er to a servile war and a war of races. 
gain possession, the towns, villages, and flourishing haci- | 
endas, or agricultural! estates, are destroyed; and of the | 
inhabitants, none are spared but a portion of the females 
for usage worse than death. 

More than a hundred towns and villages, five hundred 
haciendas, and 1,000 ranchos or smaller estates, spread 
over half the territory of Yucatan, have fallen into the 
hands of the Indians. This territory contained a popu- 
lation of more than 250,000, of whom 18,000 were Indians. 
The remaining 70,000 being of the proseribed colors, white, 
mestizos, or negroes, have either been put to death or 
have fled in utter destitution from their homes. The sav- 
age barbarity of the Indians has led them, in cases, even 
to eat those whom they had slain. The principal chief of 
the Indians is Jacinto Pat. The second in consequence is 
Chi. Each has astanding force under his orders of about 
12,000. They act in concert. Numeroussmall bands are 
scattered over the country, each under its seperate lead- 
er, all animated by the commonsentiment of extermina- 
tion of the whites and mestizos, and murdering, burning, 
and violating, in terrible rivalry of each other. 

On the first of April a vessel arrived at Vera Cruz with 
dispatches from Commander Bigelow, Governer of Yuca- 
tan, to Commodore Perry. It was said that the people of 

, & fine old Spanish town of 15,000 inhabitants, 

the seat dim inconsiderable wealth and luxury, was in 
t panic at the approach of the Indians. Commander 

w had sent off the Iris steamer and schooner Falcon 

to give countenance, and if necessary, a refuge to the in- 
jtants. The Vesuvius bomb vessel had already been 
left off Campeachy with that view by Commodore Perry, 
on the occasion of his recent visitin the steamer Mibssis- 


7 
sippi. 


in possession of the United States, will at 
any rate give refuge and protection to all who may flee 
thither. 


Horeisie Surrertnc.—The Bangor Whig publishes 
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benefit to yourself, as I feel assur 
the public. 


the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, atthe sub- | 
scription — 


HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1539, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Proprietor, 


Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


a. “ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
every sulyect connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Kconomy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the abjest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com 
mercial Aftairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Cvummercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character, 
Population, Productions, Fxports, lmparts, Seaports, Moneys, 
Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ;—En 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c. ; Principles ot Commerce, Finance and Bank 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and I)lustrations ; 


Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions | Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 


of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the four 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of ‘Tue Mrrcuants 
MaGazine anp Commarciat Revirw,” are Constantly increas 
ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor 
respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de 
votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum far the | 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and | 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on | 
the multifarious operations of business life. 





CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO TNE EDITOR OF THE | 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South | 
ern District of New York. 


I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of | 
the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not oqualied by any work | 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection | 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be | 
found TZ useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
rican and English casesof great value, which are not to be 
found in any other publication. I most cheerfujly recommend | 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin | 
the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BEITS. | 


Wherever they | From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United | tions of letters. T ; 
| elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the | 


States from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several | 
volumes and numbers of the ** Merchants’ Magazine,” and in | 
the habit of reterring to it. I can therefore unhesitating|y say, | 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the | 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as 1 do cordial-| 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased | 
it will be with advantage to | 


{if Complete setsot the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 


seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo | 


ges each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at | 


(iG Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving | 


this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting | 
Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine. n2 


THE ANGLO SAXON. 
HE friends of Phonography and eye |! are requested to | 
subscribe for the AncLo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic | 


Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge andj 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 
three months ; 25 cts. for six weeks. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
In compliance with the request of many of our friends who 


think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to | 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will | 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of | 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 


POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, ANDjJFRIENDS OF THE 


and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 


us the 


aletter from Capt. J. Short, Jr., of that city, trom which | 2@mes of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 


we take the following particulars concerning the loss of 
the schooner Samue! L. Noyes: 


receives trom them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fifths of the 
| money received, sending us the other three-fifths, Any one 


“The day after our arrival at Greenock the English | who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send 
bark Erromangaarrived from New York with Captain ing us the other half. 


Jame Hatch on board, the only survivor of the Samuel 
Sage: They took Captain Hatch off the day previous | t 
to 


he subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
o six weeks, and it is not necessary for the whole of the sub- 


of our seeing the wreck. As soonas I heard that scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 


Capt. Hatch wason board the Erromanga, I immediately 
went on board to see him. and a most horrid state he was 
in. His feet had been frost-bitten while on the wreck, and 
are now in a bad state of mortification; his fingerson both 
hands are in much the same state. 
Both of his feet will have to betaken off above the ankles ; | 
schooner was hove down on her beam entls the second day 
out while scudding under close reef fore-sail, and remain- 





ed in that ition until they cut away her masts, when N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post paip 
she righ There was no one lost at the time, but all | to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as 
lied fatigue.” the postage will be deducted from the amount sent. 

P ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 


Hon. Eowarp Everett, in his eulogy on Mr. Apams, 
delivered in Boston last Saturday evening, mentioned the | 
following striking circumstance : 

In November, 1846, while walking with a friend in Bos- 
ton, Mr. Adams felta paralytic shock. He at once said 
it was the shock of death. In his journal, he maae the 
entry—“ Erom this day I date my decease. 


low-citizens, as dead.” His journal, which he had kept 
for more than fifty years, stopped on that day. Four 
months afterwards, he resumed it, under the head of “Pos- 
thumous Memoirs,” and he continued to serve his coun-| 
try another year, The evening previous to the final shock 

he received in the hall of Representatives, he had read 

to him Bishop Wilberforce’s Sermon on Time. That was 

the last night he passed under his own roof. 


Fverrive Staves at WasHixncton.—On Saturday night 
last a large party of slaves escaped in a vessel and set 
sail for Philadelphia. A steamer being chartered and 

pursuit was given, and they were overtaken near 
the mouth of the Potomac river, where they were cap- 
tured without resistance. On Monday morning they were 
brought back to the wharf, when the whole party, captain, 
crew and seventy-seven negroes were lodged injail. The 
greatest excitement was occasioned, and the white men 
were only saved from violence by the crowd, by being ta- 
ken to prison in hacks. The vesse! was the Pearl, Capt. | 
Sears, of Philadelphia. 


On Tuesday eVening a large crowd of the “ sovereigns 
assembled in front of the National Era printing office 
and commenced throwing missiles, breaking windows, &«., | 
but through the intervention of the police and several 
citizens, who made speeches on the occasion, the progress 
of the mob was stayed. Hundreds, however, still linger- 
ed about the building till their patriotic ardor in defence 
of the “ Peculiar Institution” was somewhat cooled by a 
drenching rain, which set in between 9 and 10 o’clock. 

So much for these poor, degraded and illiterate men 
and women, having the audacity to believe that the docu- 
ment which says all are entitled to liberty means to in- 
clude “ niggers.” They should have consulted a Southern 
dictionary and remained quictly at home. Hail Colum- 
bia!— Tribune. 











He was taken to the | endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 


I yesterday and I have not heard from him since, | the person who taxes the —- form a club is justly entitled 
nary 2 to the above rates of compensati 


, | other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
and some of his fingers. Capt. Hatch told me that the can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to oudk of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 


n20 


ee I consider oom, in oe hg: meg eee ee ; Arnica 
lf, for every useful purpose to myself and to my fel- | !owers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
mysell, ¥ i | ; ol &e., ke.” Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homeropathi 


| cation for Corns. 


ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. 


It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 
Will induce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 


REFORM 
In tuture, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 





nfor his services, and on the 














Sun Buildings, Corner ef Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. — 
No. 488 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 
J.T. 8S. SMITH has a large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 


a c Plasters, a substitute 
or ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli 
n 6. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
we LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum nov 
testamenti gracci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
an eriuces et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae, auctae etc..ete. Editio ste Pp ipsi 842 
well bound and sized, $5 00. EER Sta. Eaeete 
_Van Ess, Leandri, vetus testamentum graecum juxta septua 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maxim | 
editum ; juxta exempler originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound, $3 00. 
Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag: | 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 





annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin 
guae gothicae conjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00 


Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische | 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen ULebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachiehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. | 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W. F. H. Reinwald, und | 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- | 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von lohann Cestetian | 





Zahn. Ato. $7 00. 

Hitopadesas ;i4 st institutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. | 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes | 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen Rennes | 
ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00, 7 

Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W.Schiegel, 3 
volumes, bound, So. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

-Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti, Sacrorum He- 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1340, 12 sections, $14 00 p20 








Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
| 


inen, 


Phonographic Chart, No. 1. for teachers and lecturers. This is | 
' 
| 
| 


| ing, - - 
Phonotypic Chart. This isa — chart, containing the small | 
abet 


| The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 


ST 











natn Gch, nei een at a altel a. 1a.» Peameenitanlia litte niin teamed ee 
PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. THE H ARBINGER 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers : 


of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS PROSPECTUS 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works F THE. 


mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any SIXTH , VOLU M KE. 


quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ea- 
In presenting to the public the Sixt# Votum, 


pense. 
First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
Hansincer, the Editors would give a brief stateme. 
its proposed character and aims. ‘ 













S alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy]- 
ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- 
aaa Pp hy, on a single shect er 
Com ium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed tw of the art. The principal use that Pheneere- 
hers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 

ition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 37} cts. ; Linen, . . 0 50 


Tue Harsineoer, from its commencement, has been 
advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace he 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that a. 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in ma 7 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legy: 
claims of Capital,—which seeks to comt‘ne the eleyg: 
of the working classes, by the introduction of 9 ng 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with 1. 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritug ti. 
ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources op & 
tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exis, 
the relations of men, by the establishment of such 


ic arrangements as will necessarily produce a Comprebe, 


enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, —< j 
{@- From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
thousands of persons in different | 


Phonographic Reader, man | as . : 
P ome correct and rapid writers | *!¥¢ and harmonious unity. 


of the Union have 
without the aid of a teacher. 





The principles of Social Science, discovered and ily, 
a large chart, about four feet square, contaming the simple al- | trated by the immortal genius of CHarLes Fovnigg hay 
habet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, | a : . ¢ times 

I vhile being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 60| always occupied a conspicuous place in the exposition, , 
Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This is the Harsincer, and will continue to be set forth a) 


also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on ! tntes : a teen eytht oe 
which aa poets oe drilfed at its first and second lessons, | @#intained, with the earnestness which their vast impo, 
: ; - . 0 50| tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or BeCtyy 
Primary Phonotypic Reader, {or the use of schools, families, and | an exclusiveness 7 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 

i . ° 0 M4 


The Harsincer will discuss all questions relating 
the progress of society, the past history of the rage te 
0 50! present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary » 


porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- forms of the day, and the political movements of Eur 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re-| and America, in the light of Associative Science: be 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only | _. bad 1 frat 1 ce emg Ts 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography | W!t# 4 Sincere and traternal recognition of all elemens, 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the | truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institut); 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. | doctrine it may be called t ‘ me 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. ane - 0 12} etrine it may be called on to consider. 

N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale | ‘ . 

now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc | In condueting the Hansincer, for the future, the Be. 
ed as they appear. | tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, whi, 
The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8.P. Andrews & | to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to gin, 


A. F. Boyle. Price . : 0 50 ¥ : y 
, much larger space to General Topics, to the News of « 
This Chart is not a re. one. It represents the sounds D & P . “ ao “s . 
of the English —— by heterotypic letters and combina- Day, and to comments on Passing Events. 
e 


letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, . 


















They are 
ifference between other charts of the | possession of great facilities for presenting copious a; 







former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the | authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelligens 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. The conse | which they will not fail to use with all their industry Pr 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language | |. ‘lance. While th intai infie yan 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge 6f Phonogra- | Y'8@Nce- ule they maintain an independent positix 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor-| with regard to our leading political parties, they don 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no | mean to abstain from the freest criticisms of thei 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les | een SRO TXCGE CERSCHENS Of CORE Oe 
than Two DoLLaRs. | ments. Great attention will be paid to the selectin 
The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per.an | which must compose no small portion of every well-co. 
num, - . 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same | ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Hu. 
rate. | BINGER Will always find in its columns an entertainizy 
Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can | jnctruct sari i 4 #3 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 7 € = Te miscellany, in addition to the ty 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let | ics, Which give it its distinctive character. 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, . . ‘ 
to our addres in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be| _Inshort, the Editors design to spare no pains to mb 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws ot the HarsinGer an attractive and valuable Journal to il 
“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and shalt! classes of readers,—to give it access to circles beyond ti 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in ? - Youd it 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent| sphere of its immediate sympathies,—and to command 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, the approval of th bli d St . 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, | pprova e public, and an extensive circulatim 
our a > lem tae —— ee peat —* | by the various interest of its contents,and the energy ai 
not only balances the expense o e, bu eaves a - . : ; 
some profit to him who retails them. , zeal which are devoted te its management. 
All orders, letters, pans meee cay &e., must be post meen! 
Being engaged in an unde ing, the meritsof which are not : . : 
enenalipy enpreciated by business men, and the success of which | ST®#tly improved form, and with one half more mati 
is consequently sono by them = > cat, Goaahs, we| than has heretofore been given. No expense has ba 
are obliged to pay c revery outlay, and are therefore com- ‘ <3 . 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keepno ac | spared to make it in all respects worthy of the posita 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc-| at which it aims. It is furnished to subscribers at i 


casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it w our books, ‘ . ee 
but will Tend some werk on’ Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- | same low pee which has made it one of the cheapest 
pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the pr 


cient to balance it. ; 
No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by a 
weekly journal. 




























The present volume of the Harerncer appears it) 





















less amount than Five portars. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


W. H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST. The Editors rely for the liberal support of their ente- 
Race ves as soon as published, all the cheap publications of | Prise on all the old friends to whom the Harerncer be 


the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. i ; 
Among others too numerous to mention are the following , Gesemns a5 aecetuny as Chelr daily bread, and ca may 





Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. ie $1 50 new ones who now form an acquaintance with it for th 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 1 00} first time. 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - . 


The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, = We request our friends and the friends of a free av! 
The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, 25 | ndependent press, every where to promote the circulati 
The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 | ” P Gi if ‘ P : . 4 : if 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertaining | °f OUT paper. Give the Harsincer a fair trial, and if * 
wom eens — a eer 25 | does not perform more than it promises, we will not com 
Saree Gee Cape me Hewagets, 87 6 she plain of your desertion or neglect. 


of Ethan Allen, : 
The Apocryphal Testament, - 25| The Harpincenr is published every Saturday Morning 
—" Cook, giving the English names forthe oe at No. 9 Spruce St., New Yorx, and at No. 111 Washing: 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, 25! ton St., Boston. 
AE RN Uy sane Bullings Nese SE° Gat" | eis edited by Panne Goowsx, New York, ast 
ss | Cuaries A. Dana and Grorce Rircey, in New Yor 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. and by Wittiam H. Cuanyine and Joun S. Dwicnt,it 


HE unprecedented success of BRISTOL'S SARSAPA | Boston. 
RILLA, in many thousand cases of unmitigated sufferin 

and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of theUni- 

ted States. 10,000 Invatips have found speedy and effectual re- 

lief from its use. It, being the original and pure preparation of Sar | 

saparilla, isa sure antipotr in all cases growing out of impu- | 
rity of the blood. Forsale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 and 
62 Courtland street, and by the Druggists generally throughout 

the United States. a4 









TERMS. 
(Invariably in Advance.) 





Foroneyear, - - + - = «+ $20 
For six months, - “< S ‘ - - MO 
Six copies for one year to the same address, - 100 
Ten copies for one year to the same address, - 15 @ 


(0G Address all communications, and all subseriptio 
| and letters on business to “Tne Epirors or THE Har 
BINGER, 9 Spruce St., New York.” 















HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 
M* WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener- 
al Agent for the Central Hom@opathgc Pharmacy at Leip. 
sic , for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 
handa good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines, in complete : ; es 3 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations | pectus, with a notice pointing it out to their readers, 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this ee Eu-| be entitled to an exchange for one year 
rope. t n20 - . 





{S> Newspapers inserting the substance of poe 


*.* The circulation of the Harpincer makes it a val: 

THE NATIONAL ERA: able medium for [G™ Advertising, epecially for Boo 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. | sELLERs, Music Deaers, and Teacners, and 0D all sub 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. ects connected with Lirerature and the Fine Aa78 


L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, New York, Nov. 6, 1847. 
7 leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 
question of Slavery, aud the advocacy of the main princi- 
ples of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to Socia! and 
Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests | 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. | 
It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportant events ; of 
inventions or discoveries atfecting the progress of Society ; of |; 
public documents of permanent value ;and, during the sessions 
of Congress, to present such reports ofits proceedings, as wil] 
convey a correct idea not Only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the | 





GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE DEXTER, 

32 ANN STREET, New Yore. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


111 WaAsHINGTON stTREET, Boston 













Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoccu 
py alarge share of its columns 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres: } 
pondence 

Itis printed on a mammoth sheet, ofthe finest quality, in the 
best style, at $2 a year, payable in advance. 

The generous spirit in which the Eva has been welcomed by 
the Public Press, andthe very liberal patronage it has received 
during this, the first yea of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscripta ‘n List. 

Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarded without delay 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Congess 

Address L. P. NOBLE, 

220 Publisher of theNatianel Era, Washingten, D. 





P. W. FERRIS, 
Provipence, R, I. 
JOHN B. RUSSELL, 
GazerTe Orrice, Cincisnatt, O 
JAMES D. THORNBURGH, 
PirtrsBurRG, Pa. 


CHARLES H. BRAINERD 
Wasninoton, D. C. 

























